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TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 
Memoir of the late Gkorcr Dempster, Esq. of Dunnichen: 


Sir, 

Tue subject of the following Memoir has no ordinary 
claim to the attention of the public. The eminent station he 
long occupied, the splendid talents he devoted to the service of 
his country, the solid acquirements he directed to promote the 
happiness of mankind, and that disinterested and dignified cha- 
racter which procured for him the appellation of Venerubic—all 
hold him out to the notice of the world—they afford an amialile 
picture for the eye to contemplate, and exhibit a mest attractive 
example to excite our imitation. It is thus that patriots, philo- 
sophers, and the inventors of the arts are regarded as the bene-~ 
factors of the human race; it is thus that the worthy and the 
good live in the recollection of future ages. A biographical no- 
tice of such a character cannot appear anywhere with so much 
propriety as in the Farmer’s Magazine. Many of his coatribu- 
tions adorn your pages; through your work he was ever ready 
to communicate every hint which he thought would be of ad- 
vantage to the public ; he was the kind and liberal patron of in- 
dustry and genius; he himself took great pleasure in rural af- 
fairs, and was always the first to recommend every improvement 
in agriculture, and adopt every expedient by which he thought 
its success might be promoted. 
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George Dempster, Esq. of Dunnichen, was born on the 8th 
day of December 1732. His great grandfather was minister ox 
Monifieth, his grandfather was a merchant in Dundee, and in 
some respects may be considered as the founder of the family, 
as he made a large fortune by trade, and purchased extensive 
landed property. His father was not educated to any profession, 
but lived as a gay and fashionable country gentleman. His mo- 
ther dicd when he was a child, and his father having made a se- 
cord marriage, he was sent to the parish school of Leuchars, a 
village in Fife. While he was studying law at Edinburgh, his 
father was killed by a fall from his horse, and he succeeded in 
early life to the family estate, consisting of about 5000 acres, 
He was often heard to say, that this event put an end to his 
studies; that for two years before his father’s death, he really 
studied hard, but that after he became a rich laird, his mind 
was directed to different objects, and occupied in different pur- 
suits. At this period, Montesquieu seems to have been his fa- 
vourite author; and it is probable that he formed his political 
princivles from this author’s views of the British constitution ; 
for, in a fragment found among his papers, in his own hand- 
writing, he mentions that he was then particularly struck with 
Montesquieu’s observation, ‘ that our government would end 
when the Legislature becamemore corrupted than the Executive.’ 

In the year 1755 he was enrolled as a member of the faculty 
of advocates. At the bar there could not have been a doubt of 
his success. His talents, integrity, and application would hav2 
procured for him employment, and raised him to the highest 
offices of the profession. If he had consulted his private emo- 
lument, this would have been the conduct he would have pur- 
sued, but Mr Dempster chose a higher field for the exercise of 
his talents. In 1761 he was chosen member of Parliament for 
the St Andrews district of Burghs, and continued to represent 
them for a period of 28 years. He was raised to this honours 
able situation by the influence of no political party, nor the kind 
offices of any powerful friend, but owed his. success solely to his 
own telents and growing reputation. Mr Dempster had now 
reached a station where his talents, benevolence, end integrity 
were to be all called forth and dispiayed. Perhaps there is not 
a nobler field for the display of talent, or for the exercise of all 
the finer feelings of our nature, than the British House of Com- 
mons; end Mr Dempster adopted the line of conduct by far the 
most favourable for splendid abilities and sound moral principle. 
Confiding in his own talents, and listening to the dictates of his 
own heart, he did rot receive his lesson from any leader, nor 
yield to the varying impulse of public opiniyn: his own jutge- 
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ment was his only guide, and his great aim was the public wel- 
fare. During the Marquis of Rockingham’s short administra- 
tion, he generally supported the measures of Government, not 
however with such 4 party feeling as to forfeit his claim to the 
title of the independent member of the House of Commons: for 
it was commonly observed that there were three parties in Par- 
liament—the Ministry, the Opposition, and George Dempster. 
There has long been a complaint on this side the Tweed, that 
our Scottish Members take little concern in public affairs, and 
are callous to the peculiar interests of their constituents. Mr 
Dempster, however, has always been allowed to be an honour- 
able exception from this censure; he was the strenuous advocate 
of his native land ; on all occasions he stood forward to defend 
her rights, and sunport her privileges; and though his name was 
respected throughout the British Empire, and celebrated in fo- 
reign countries, he was regarded as the peculiar pride and orna- 
ment of his owa country. Whenever he spoke in the House of 
Commons, he commanded attention and respect. The appear- 
ance of Mr Dempster was highly engaging ; his manner was de- 
cided, yet conciliating; his knowledge of his subject always clear 
and extensive; his argument forcible, his illustrations appropri- 
ate, his wit lively; and, above all, his disinterestedness gave singu- 
lar weight to his opinion, and raised him to great eminence as 
a public speaker. 

Mr Dempster was also for some time one of the Directors of 
the East India Company. Although he generally voted against 
the Ministry, yet he uniformly possessed their friendship; and 
in some instances they offered him lucrative situations, which a 
regard to his character and principles would not allow him to ac- 
cept. ‘Thus beloved and esteemed by men of all parties, his in- 
fluence was most extensive, and it was always liberally exerted. 
The number of young men whom he now patronized, and for 
whom he procured appointments, is scarcely credible. When 
they arrived in London from his native country, they found in 
the house of their patron a comfortable home :— With ail the 
tenderness of a parent he bestowed on them his advice; with all 
the kindness of a friend he supplied them with whatever they 
required in the station they had to fill; and the glow of grateful 
recollection is not at this moment extinguished in the breast of 
many who then experienced his kind and hospitable attention. 

Mr Dempster had now advanced for many ycars in a brilliant 
career. Though talent and virtue had procured for him the 
friendship and estcem of the most distinguished men, both in 
his own and in neighbouring countries, his high, but unaffected, 
one of independence, had obtained for hiin an unusual degree 
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of public approbation ; and to withdraw from such a fascinating 
scene, to limit the sphere of his usefulness, to retire into ob- 
scurity from the sunshine of a fame, was a sacrifice to 
which few would have submitted without reluctance and regret. 
In 1789, Mr Dempster thought it prudent to retire from public 
life. The high station he had long held, the eminence to which 
he had been raised by his talents and virtues, his active and un- 
wearied beneficence, not to speak of his contested elections, had 
subjected him to unavoidable expenses, which his private for- 
tune could no longer defray. He had already sold four estates 
of considerable value, fully the half of his landed property, and 
contracted a heavy debt, which. the economy of nearly 30 years 
has not been able to discharge. A salary of 300/. a-year, as 
Secretary to the Honourable Order of the Thistle, an office he 
obtained during the Rockingham Administration, was the only 
compensation he enjoyed for the labours of his public life. 

Although Mr Dempster acted as an independent member of 
Parliament, he was nevertheless a Whig in his principles. He 
was a member of the Poker Club, consisting of learned men, 
great politicians, and decided Whigs; and he himself acknow- 
edged that he adopted the principles of that party. As the mi- 
nistry were Tory, he could not accept of any official situation, 
consistently with his honour and principles: For the same rea- 
son he had been thrown out of the direction of the East India 
Company ; and it was commonly reported, that because a vote 
of his gave offence to Lord Clive, his Lordship thought proper 
to start another candidate to oppose him in fis burghs; and 
though Mr Dempster was finally successful, yet the expense of 
this election greatly injured his private fortune. He has been 
heard to say, that the whole expense of his elections amounted 
to 28,000/. ;—this expense, along with a heavy loss he sustained 
in being a partner in Stanley Mills, near Perth, rendered his 
retirement from Parliament a matter of necessity, without a sa- 
crifice of character which his honour would not allow him for a 
moment to entertain. The following parliamentary portrait of 
him appeared in Woodfall’s Diary, 28th June 1790. 

** Mr Dempster’s secession from Parliament is a subject of 
much sincere regret. That gentleman, in times of the most 
abandoned corruption, when perfidy, and every iniquitous prac- 
tice, were denominated necessity and prudent policy, nobly sus- 
tained a life of the greatest political virtue. Revered by all 
sides, his opinion, containing the pure dictates of an honest 
heart, was received with avidity and applause. His language 
was manly and energetic. If he possessed not in an eminent 
degree the glowing fascinations of eloquence—if he displayed 
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not those transcendent charms which frequently allure and mis- 
lead the ———s of the Senate,—it was because the in- 
tegrity of his mind disdained to support any proposition by 
artifice. Truth, he thought, required neither the aid of decla- 
mation nor subtlety :—he was plain and perspicuous, sincere and 
animated, without deviating from the rules of rectitude. While 
living, the affections of the mind by which he was actuated can- 
not be sufficiently applauded ;—and, when dead, the memory 
of so worthy a character will become more and more precious to 
posterity.” 

After his retirement from Parliament, he purchased the estate 
of Skibo in Sutherlandshire, which he afterwards sold to his 
brother. In this beautiful, but sequestered spot, he fixed his 
residence for some years; and carried with him the same bene- 
volent disposition, and ardent spirit of improvement, which had 
guided him in public life. Here his courteous manners, his 
elegant hospitality, and the interest he took in the comfort of 
all around him, soon procured for him an unusual degree of 
respect. Into this remote district it was his earnest wish to in- 
troduce a better system of agriculture, to afford a readier and 
surer market for cattle, and to give employment to its redundant 
population. He well knew that the poverty of the inhabitants 
arose not altogether from the sterility of the soil; that indus- 
try is the surest wealth ; and that, in proportion to their im- 
provement in industry, their comforts would be increased :—He 
accordingly introduced at Skibo the practice of the improved 
districts, as far as the circumstances of the country would per- 
mit ; he established, on his own property at Dunnichen, a mar- 
ket for their cattle; and, under his patronage and direction, 
were erected two large cotton-mills at Spinningdale, on the 
Dornoch Firth. This establishment was contrived and exe- 
cuted with much judgment. The village was built on a plan 
that afforded the greatest comfort and convenience to the la- 
bourers ; a copious stream passed through it, to drive machin- 
ery of any extent; and a small bay in the firth admitted vessels 
of ordinary size, and afforded them shelter from every wind. 
During Mr Dempster’s residence at Skibo, this establishment 
continued to flourish, and afforded a lovely picture of cheerful 
and happy industry. After his removal, from causes which it is 
unnecessary to describe, it began to languish; and, for some time, 
has been altogether relinquished. 

In 1797, Mr Dempster built a new and splendid mansion at 
Dunnichen, and resolved to spend there the remainder of his 
days. Although he had retired from public life, he by no means 
wished to withdraw from the service of his country :—He carried, 
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with him into retirement, not the ennui of disappointed ambi- 
tion, nor any disgust with men in power, but # consciousness 
of his own integrity, to cheer the evening of his days; and an 
earnest desire to fulfil the duties of his station as a country 
gentleman. Although the circle of his beneficence was now 
greatly contracted, his public spirit was by no means impaired. 
At his own request he was appointed one of the Deputy-Lieu- 
tenants of the county of Forfar; he raised, and commanded in 
person, a company of Volunteers on his own estate; and was 
the first mover in every scheme that served to promote the peace 
and welfare of the country. 

From early life Mr Dempster had taken great pleasure in 
rural affairs; and felt a deep interest in every thing that con- 
cerned the improvement of the country. He was now at leisure 
to devote his attention more completely to agriculture ; he di- 
rected all the faculties of his powerful mind to the subject; he 
lived in intimate correspondence with the most eminent agri- 
culturists of the present day; and was anxious to exhibit bis 
own farm to his neighbours and tenants, as a pattern of the 
most improved and judicious husbandry. Mr Dempster was 
not one of those improvers whose money was spent, and his 
time and labour lost, in wild and visionary speculations ; his 
judgment readily discerned a practicable scheme, and his pru- 
dence embraced the most favourable circumstances when it could 
be carried into effect. His knowledge of human nature taught 
him, that the most beneficent intentions, and the most obvious 
improvements, cannot contend with inveterate prejudices; that 
the habits of a people can only be gradualiy changed ; that vio- 
lent innovations never fail to excite opposition ; that the most 
effectual method of subverting prejudices, is by showing, that 
they oppose the best interests and real advaniage of the indi- 
viduals themselves. He accordingly recommended every new 
improvement by its utiliiy—by showing that it would be a source 
of wealth and comfert to the person by whom it was adopted. 
To promote general agriculture, he was the kind and liberal 
patron of such young men as wished to study the subject scien- 
tifically ; and ofien recommended them to situations where their 
knowledge would be most beneficial, and where their acquire- 
ments, of course, would be most prcfitable to themselves. To 
encourage the farmers on his own property, he abolished ser- 
vices, 2nd treated them with uniform kindness and iiberality ; 
and, to direct the attention of the neighbouring landhclders to 
the subject, he readily shared with them every improvement his 
extensive correspondence and influence procured. He drained 
a lake on his own property at great expense, and thus laid open 
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an almost inexhaustible bed of exccllent marl: He was ufwearied 
in his experiments to ascertain the most beneficial method in 
which it could be applied to the soil; and he lived to enjoy the 
additional income which the discovery produced, and to see the 
face of the country changed in the district to which the mart 
was applied. He fixed on a tract of unproductive ground as 
a situation for a village; feued it out in small quantities ; and 
himself arranged the plan of the buildings ;—and spacious streets, 
commodious cans neat enclosures, along with a numerous po- 
pulation, now occupy the former abode of sterility. He insti- 
tuted a Farmer’s Club at his own residence, of which he was the 
perpetual preses; and took great pleasure in communicating all 
the information his superior opportunities couid affurd. He 
embellished his estate with numerous thriving plantations, ar- 
ranged with judgment and taste; which now greatly enhance 
the value of the property, and form the oraament of the sur- 
rounding country. 

The same spirit which directed him in the improvement of 
his own property, led him to suggest improvements that were 
useful only to others. It is well known that it was Mr Demp- 
ster who first suggested the plan, now universally adopted, of 
sending salmon to London ia ice; by which the vatue of the 
distant fisheries is greatly increased, and the quality of the sal- 
mon fully preserved. In the course of his extensive reading, 
he found thet ice was used in preserving meat in some Eastern 
countries, and his active and benevolent mind readily made the 
application. He wrote to a friend in Dundee to send him up 
to London, where he was then residing, some fish packed up 
in ice; and, as the experiment succeeded tv his wish, he imme- 
diately communicated it to a saluion fisher on the Tay, who soon 
made a large fortune by the business ; and, as a mark of grati- 
tude to his benefactor, presented Mr Dempster with a handsome 
service of plate, and the best salmon the Tay could afford, every 
year during his life, on Christmas day. The discovery was not 
noticed in this way by any other gentleman concerned in the 
fisheries. 

Mr Dempster was not only respected as a public man and 
a country gentleman; he was equeliy amiable in private life. 
When he was in Parliament, he married an English lady, with 
whom he lived in great harmony and affection, and whom he 
survived only a few years. Although he had no family of his 
own, yet his numerous relations found in his house ali the at- 
tractions of home, and experienced from him ali the kindness 
and attention o! a parent. He treated his servants with great 
nuidness, and geerally procured for them more lucrative situae 
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tions. He was sincere, and warm, and steady in his friend- 
ships. His name was the first that appeared on every subscrip- 
tion paper; he was the first to express his condolence in the 
season of affliction, and the first to present his congratulations 
in the hour of prosperity and success. He was never heard to 
utter a harsh expression to any living creature. His mind was 
never exclusively employed about his own affairs ; but constant- 
ly active in promoting some scheme that he thought would be 
of advantage to a friend, or useful to the public. As a scholar, 
Mr Dempster was equally respectable. His printed treatises, 
his essays in numerous publications, and his speeches in Parlia- 
ment, sufiiciently show the extent and variety of his knowledge. 
He was not only acquainted with the present state of science 
and the literature of his own time, and spoke and read modern 
languages with fluency, but, even in advanced life, he continu- 
ed to study the Latin and Greek authors, especially the ancient 
philosophers, with all the ardour of youth; and, what is more 
remarkable, began and made considerable progress in the study 
of the Danish and Icelandic, not many years before his death. 
With uncommon facility in acquiring a knowledge of languages, 
he excelled equally in the powers of imagination and taste; wrote 
poetry with ease and spirit; and amused himself with this ex- 
ercise to nearly the last hour of his life. * Indeed, there were 
few subjects to which he had not directed his attention, and on 
which he could not communicate useful information. 

His talents and acquirements were not only superior; they 
were also unusually varied. There were few accomplishments 
he did not possess. In early life he had made the tour of Eu- 
rope, and mingled in the first circles. To the charm of highly 
polished and courteous manners, was added a dignified compo- 
sure and placid benignity of countenance, extensive informa~ 


* Ihave not access, at present, to any of his early productions ; 
and those which follow are not to be considered as offering a proper 
specimen of his poetical talent. They are a specimen, however, of 
his’ habits and temper of mind in extreme old age. The following 
lines refer to a Reverend Gentleman who wrote a book, and whom 


Mr D. thought rather too active a reformer after the French Revo- 
Jution. 


Epigram translated from the French—‘ Le livre est mort en son 
vivant, ? 
‘ Bob wrote a book, which, he being dead, 
Should live to future ages; 
But Bob’s alive and very well, 
While dead are all his pages. ? 
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tion, and a refined taste. He possessed a command of temper 
perhaps unequalled ; a serenity of mind which no provocation 
could ruffle, and no petulance disturb ; and a vein of good na- 
tured pleasantry peculiar to himself, which enlivened every com- 

y- Among all his accomplishments, however, his benevo- 
- temper and active philanthropy shine the most conspicu- 
ous, and will live longest in the recollection of his friends, and 
the many who profited by his zealous exertions. In 1308 he 
was visited with a severe illness, which, however, did not rufile 
his usual gaiety of mind; + and from which he recovered, and 


+ In April 1811, Mr D. had been complaining ; and his long and 
much esteemed friend, James Guthrie Esq. of Craigie, wrote to in- 
quire after his health. Mr D. replied, that he was sensibly better ; 
but, as things looked a little serious for a while, he had employed 
his watchful nights in giving the last touch to his epitaph, which Mr 
G., as one of his executors, would see engraved on marble. 

* Here lies G. D. Sc. &e. &c. 
* He came into the world 
Seventy-nine years ago; 
And last night he was hurled 
To the story below. 


* To his worldly affairs 
He paid little attention; 
First selling his land, 
Then pawning his pension.’ &c. &c. 
The following lines were written in the same year. 
LONGEVITY, AN EPIGRAM. 
Inscribed to the Right Honourable Sir John Sinclair, Baronet. 
* A libertine, who sha’n’t be named, 
By age and sickness now reclaimed ; 
Bent to prolong his shattered life, 
, Took to starvation and a wife. 

He knew of old that Epictetus 

Lived till a hundred on potatoes ; 

That Gregory, in times much later, 

Ascribed longevity to water. 

He therefore eat but one poor dish, ? 

Tasting nor wine nor meat nor fish. ¢- 

The change succeeded to a wish. 

His gout and gravel both march’d off, 

And soon were followed by his cough. 

His walk was firm ; his colour clear ; 

His limbs grew fine as any deer. 

His wife with joy perceived him younger ; 

But in a month he died—of hunger. ’ 
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enjoyed for some years his usual health and vigour. It was « 
delightful sight to behold him, at the venerable age of 84, still 
vigorous, with his mental powers unimpaired, amid the groves 
he had planted, and the rural scenes he had embellished ; re- 
ceiving the thanks of many whom he had patronized in early 
life ; enjoying the esteem and friendship of all his neighbours— 
the respect and gratitude of all his dependants ; possessing with- 
in himself the richest treasure, the consciousness of a life spent 
in promoting the happiness of mankind; contemplating the decay 
of nature without the least emotion of consternation or dread. 
At length, however, his constitution, strong and vigorous as it 
was, began to sink under the infirmities of age. For some time 
before his death, he had withdrawn his attention wholly from 
the business of this life, and even from the management of his 
private concerns. Asa mariner who has circumnavigated the 
globe (to use an elegant figure of his own), when arrived at the 
desired haven, wishes to forget the dangers he has surpassed, 
and the labours he has undergone; so Mr Dempster, when ar- 
rived at the vale of years, wished to turn his thoughts from the 
world he had abandoned ; and, in the regular akan of de- 
votional exercises, * waited with calm resignation for that event 


* The following lines were written in his 83d year, and refer to 
the devotional exercises of the family, in which he regularly joined. 


Ode impromptu, on hearing my Nephews and Nieces sing a Hymn. 
* Come, Isabella, lead the band ; 

Come, Emmelme, and sing ; 

Louisa, too; come, bear a hand, 
Let Haltelujahs ring. 

Come, Hawkins, with your mellow tones, 
And, Frank, with your sweet pipe ; 

Your hymns are marrow to my bones ; 
For heaven my soul is ripe. 

We'll sing how Adam and his wife 
Tasted forbidden fruit. 

Since then, how sunk is human life— 
How much below the brute ! 

How God assumed our mortal shape, 
And drove the fiend away ; 

How we, thank God, made our escape, 
And balked him of his prey. 

Through heaven’s high vaulted starry roof 
Let prayers and praise resound, 

O God! *gainst Satan make us proof, 
And saints on earth be found,’ 
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which was to free bim from human frailty, and introduce him 
into a state of endless felicity and rest. As an age:! tree, torn 
by many a blast, and beaten by many a tempest, stands alone 
amid the wreck of others that have yiclded to the hand of time, 
or been overthrown by the desolating storm ; so stood this ve- 
nerable patriot, having survived the companions of his years, 
and himseif bearing marks of frailty aud decay—an interestine 
and affecting spectacle to attract the eye of the beholder, and 
fill the mind with sentiments of veneration andrespect. Ou the 
13th of February last, when he had reached his 86th year, he 
paid the debt of nature. As a shock of corn cometh in its sea- 
son; so he was gathered to his fathers, an old man, and fuil of 
days. ‘The regret that accompanied his death was deep and 
universal. It was a regret, however, that flowed from no scl- 
fish motive, as his days of activity had passed away: It wasa 
tribute of gratitude paid to the memory of a benefactor;—it was 
a general mark of respect offered to his many accomplish:nenis 
and virtues. 

As Mr Dempster had long held a public station, it was to be 
expected that he would have opponents who did not join inthat 
cordial respect that was alinost universally paid to his chareeter. 
The bitterest of his enemies, however, could only bring two 
objections against him;—thst he was rather too much a courtier 
in his manner,—and that, latterly, he was in some degree sub- 
ject to the vice of old age. Happily, however, both of these 
objections were altogether unfounded. He no doubt possessed 
an unusual suavity of manners; but he also possessed an un- 
usual degree of beneficence ; and his deeds of unwearied and 
disinterested goodness show that his courtesy was sincere, sncl 
only the copy of the benevolent spirit that lodged within. Nor 
were his gentle manners assumed merely to please for a pa:s- 
ing hour; he possessed also a remarkable firmness and imo 
liness of character; ard supported his own opinion, ©: 
occasions, in defiance of consequences, and in spite of s 
position. He was indeed swaviter in modo, sed fortiter tr 

The otber objection is equally unfounded ; and arcs 
erroncous notion of his pecuniary efiairs. Mr Deny 
in a state of poverty, in comparison to the splendi: 
which he succeeded by inheritance. When he : 
Parliament, economy bad become necessary—ilx 
tate of a prudent mind ; and it is net surprising tho) 
should be confirmed in old ave, or thet in retire: 


adopt a plan of life different trom what he pursi 
ed in public affairs. ‘hough the lustre of his 


widely diffused, gs when he shone in his mertdis: 


+ 
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his evening sun was hailed with respect by a grateful nation, a3 
it descended in attractive beauty ; and, though shorn of some 
of his most radiant beams, was viewed by the spectator with 
equal sentiments of satisfaction and delight. 0. C. 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Experiments with the Grain of Crop 1817, for the purpose of ase 
certaining its fitness for Seed. 


Sir, 

As you had the goodness to give the result of a few experi- 
ments which I made with the grain of crop 1816 a place in the 
Farmer’s Magazine, I am induced to send you a similar ac- 
count of some trials lately made with crop 1817, for the purpose 
of determining its fitness for seed, as, in numberless instances, 
it was more damaged by frost than crop 1816, though this was 
not apparently the case with any of the grain alluded to in the 
present instance. The process was conducted exactly in the 
same manner as that of last year; namely, by sowing the seeds, 
40 of each sort, in flower-pots ; and the result, with some ac- 
count of the time and state of harvesting, and the quality of the 
crops from which the seeds were taken, is as follows. 

Wheat—Safely secured in the end of September, of middling 
quality, weighing 13 st. 12 lib. Amsterdam, per boll. This pro- 
duced 38 vigorous growing plants, with better roots than the 
trial seeds of last year. 

Barley—A heavy crop, much lodged during part of the filling 
and ripening season, but safely secured in the end of Septem- 
ber, weighing from 16% to 17 st. per boll. This produced also 
38 plants. 

Kildrummie Oats—About ripe, with the exception of greens, 
but not cut till after the baneful frosts in the beginning of Octo- 
ber. Stood a deal of rain in the stook, but afterwards secured 
in pretty good condition. Weight 13 st.4lib. These produc 
ed 37 plants. 

Potato-Oats, No. I.—Nearly ripe, and partly cut, previous to 
the frost, and secured in fine order. These, with the following 
samples of Potato-Oats, weigh from 14 st.to 144 st. per boll. Pro- 
duce of this No., 30 plants. Five of the unbrairded grains put 
forth one or two feeble roots without tops, one both root and 
top, and four rotted in the earth. 

Potato- Oats, No. 1I.—These were not cut until the second 
week of October, owing to a large quantity of greens being a 
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mongst them, occasioned by imperfect brairding, and the depres 
dations of the grub, consequently yielded no more than 29 
plants. Three of the unbrairded seeds had small roots, one both 
top and root, and seven rotted. 

Potato-Oats, No. I{I.—Were also considerably mixed with 
greens, but were cut before the frost, and stacked in fine order. 
These produced 37 plants. 

Potato-Oats, No. [V.— Were not cut at the date of the frost, 
but were less mixed with greens than either No. I. or No. II. 
They were also safely secured. Produce 31 plants. Unbraird- 
ed seeds much the same as those of the other Nos. Such is the 
result of my experiments with crop 1817. I have made no trial 
this year, of grain evidently much frosted, but only of such as I 
had every reason to think was fit for seed; and though it has 
not altogether brairded quite so well as was expected, part of it 
isalready sown, and a good deal more intended to be sown. So 
that, if you consider these remarks worth publication, it is very 
probable you may hear again from 

April \st, 1818. An OccasionaL CorRESPONDENT. 


FOR THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Observations on the Nature of the Injury that ripening Grain 
suffers from Frost, so as to be rendered unfit for Seed ; pointing 
out a mark, by which, upon simple inspection, Frosted Grain 
may, with certainty, be distinguished from that which is sound : 
With Remarks on some popular errors concerning the period of 
the Flowering of Oats, and the stage of their Ripening during 
which they are most liable to be Frosted. By the Rev. James 
Farguuarson, Minister of Alford. 


(Communicated to the Aberdeenshire Agricultural Association.) 


Ir is well known to every person who has any experience in 
agricultural affairs, that grain which is exposed to frost during 
ripening, becomes unfit for seed; as, when sown, it either does 
not vegetate at all, or produces feeble plants, that never esta- 
blish themselves in the ground, but die away, generally, before 
they have put forth the second leaf. It becomes, therefore, a 
matter of great importance, that the agriculturist should be 
enabled readily to distinguish grain that has been injured by 
frost ; and this is more particularly the case, in seasons when 
severe frosts occur at a period when much grain remains uncut. 

There is one method that has been pointed out by the High- 
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land Sotiety, by which any person may satisfy himself concern- 
ing the sufficiency, or insufficiency of the grain that he wishes 
to use for seed,—that is, by making trial of small quantities of 
jt in a warm exposure, or in flower-pots, a considerable time 
before the season of sowing, numbering the grains employed 
jn the experiment, and examining how many of them produce 
healthy planis. This method, if the experiment is properly 
conducted, * must be deemed infallible for the purpose in view, 
and may very properly be employed by any person to ascertain 
the quality of the grain that he has in his own possession. 

But it very frequently happens, that the farmer needs to pure 
chase his seed grain from a distant part of the country, and has 
ro opportunity of putting it to the trial here mentioned. It is 
to enable persons so circumstanced, to judge at once, by inspec. 
tion, concerning the soundness or unsoundness of the grain 
which they wish to purchase, that the following short essay is 
drawn up. It is offered as the result of observation and expe 





* Tt is said that the experiment must be deemed infallible for the 
purpose in view, only when it is properly conducted. In the hands 
of persons not accustomed to make experiments, it may become ex- 
tremely fallacious, from the circumstance, that a large proportion of 
frosted’ grains will be found to germinate, although the plants never 
can conie to maturity. It will be afterwards shown, that it is not 
always the germ itself that is destroyed by the frost, but a ligament 
that unites it to the mealy part of the grain. Many plants therefors 
make their appearance, which afterwards die; and for this reason, 
the experiment should be allowed to proceed for a considerable 
length of time. Perhaps it would be well to have two sets of expe- 
riments on the same grain, going on at the same time, the plants of 
the one set to be allowed to stand undisturbed, in order to discover 
whether any of them will die away; those of the other to be taken 
up and dissected when the leaf is above the ground, in order to dis- 
cover whether the young plants are firmly attached to the mealy 
part of the Shellin, or whether they ate disengaged from it; as, in 
the atter case, there is a certainty that they could not have come 
to maturity. The soil used for the experiment, should be takea 
from the field, in which it is intended ultimately to sow the grain ; 
as a feeble plant will sometimes live in a very rich soil, that would 
perish in a poorer one. 

I have been led from circumstances to belicve, that more frosted 
grains will germinate in autumn, than in the succeeding spring, after 
they have been stacked through the winter. It would appear, that, 
in length of time, the caries of the ligament extends into the germ 
itself; so that after being long kept, grains that would have vege- 
tated, if sown sooner, will not produce a plant. 
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riment repeated for several years, during which the writer has 
had an opportunity of inspecting the appearances of grain in- 
jured by frost. It is true, that it will be found to state and elu- 
cidate some facts not generally known; but the nature of the 
observations and experiments by which these facts were ascer= 
tained, will be so detailed, as to enable any one to repeat them 
for his own satisfaction. 

I must premise, that the following observations apply primari- 
ly to oats ;-—how far they may be extended to barley and wheat, 
will be afterwards shown. 

As it is of importance, that in treating a subject of this kind, 
there should be no room for misunderstanding the terms em- 

loyed, the following, here used, are therefore explained— 

The Hull is the rind enclosing the mealy substance of the oat 
or Shellin: It consists of two parts—one large, ard one small ; 
the large nearly enclosing the whole Shellin, the small a long 
narrow slip, secured under the approaching edges of the large 

art. 
The Shcllin is the mealy substance of the oat, stript of the 
bull. 

The Root-end of the grain, and of the Shellin, is the end that 
was attached to the stalk, while the grain was ripening. The 
Point of the grain, and of the Shellin, is the other end. 

Upon stripping off the Hull, there is discovered in the Shel- 
lin under the small part of the Hull, a hollow or depression 
running lengthwise, frem the root end to the point. As I am 
not aware that this hollow is generally known by any particular 
name, I have called it, from its appearance, the Groove of the 
Shellin. 

In addition to this explanation of terms, it is proper here to 
observe, ihat the part which forms the young plant, or rather 
which contains it already formed, constitutes but a very small 
proportion of the body of the Shellin. It is seen in the form 
of a smali oval speck, of a whitish colour at the root-end, ex- 
tending a little way up the side, opposite to the Groove. The 
larger part of the Shellin, as distinguished from that which forms 
the young plant, is here called the mealy part of the Shellin. 
It is well known that this part is destined by nature to furnish 
food for the young plant, until it acquires size and vigour to de- 
rive nourishment from the soil. 

It is in the groove of the shellin that those appearances are 
discovered, which will enable any person to ascertain, by in- 
spection, whether the grain is injured by frost or not. In the 
year 1812, I had observed, that in oats that had been exposed 
in a greenish state to.severe frost, the bottom of the groove be- 
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came black within three or four days afterwards ; and subse. 
quent observations and experiments have enabled me to ascer- 
tain, correctly, the nature of the injury suffered, in conjunction 
with this appearance. 

With the view of discovering this, I have, since that period, 
repeatedly examined the appearances of the germination, both 
in frosted and sound grain. ; 

Upon sowing oats that had been exposed to frost during the 
ripening, and in which the blackness in the bottom of the groove 
was observed in the greater part of the sample, I found that a 
considerable proportion of grains did not germinate, and that 
among those which did germinate, there was a great variety of 
appearances, the roots in some plants being few, in others want. 
ing; the leaf also being for the most shrivelled, and narrower 
than in plants from sound grain. They almost all died off in 
succession, many of them before they had got the second leaf, 
although a few survived for some time after. 

On dissecting grains which had germinated in this sickly 
way, I found that in a number of cases, the young plant was 
quite detached from the mealy part of the shellin ; in others, 
united to it so feebly, that it could be separated with the slight- 
est force; and it then became a subject of inquiry to ascertain 
the nature of the organization, by which, in healthy grain, the 
young plant is united to the mealy part, so as to derive the ne- 
cessary nourishment from it during its infancy. I therefore 
next proceeded to dissect the plants of healthy grain, in various 
stages of their germination. 

On making the dissection, I have observed that the young 
plant is firmly united to the end of a tough ligament that forms 
the bottom of the groove. From this ligament it cannot be se- 
parated without some considerable force, and it is not organi- 
cally attached to any other part of the body of the shellin; for 
although, previous to its germination, it is included under a 
thin skin, which, at its edges, is united all around to the mealy 
part, yet this skin bursts and peels off in the first process of the 
germination. 

It is to be remarked, that the ligament and young plant are 
at opposite sides, and united over the root end of the mealy 
part. 

Upon examining the mealy part of the shellin, and ligament 
at the bottom of its groove, more minutely, I observed, that, 
after the young plant has made some progress in germination, 
the mealy part assumes the appearance of a skinny bag, filled 
with a soft farinaceous pulp, the including skinny bag, only, ex- 
hibiting any ccrtain appearances of regular organization, and 
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that the ligament forms a sort of seam uniting the edges of this 
bag, and has the appearance of two or three very narrow unit- 
ed stripes running lengthwise from end to end of the shellin— 
an appearance presented by no other part of the skin. The 
firm union of the end of this ligament with the young plant, is 
not at all equivocal, for I have repeated the dissection in very 
many healthy plants, in various stages of their germination, 
and uniformly with the same result. 

The necessary conclusion from these detailed appearances is, 
that the tough ligament at the bottom of the groove forms, as 
it were, the root, by which the young plant, in its infant sta- 
ges, derives the necessary nourishment from the mealy part of 
the shellin; and all the appearances of frosted grain, and its 
germination, confirm this conclusion, and, in reference to it, 
provide us with a visible and certain mark, by which frost- 
ed = may invariably be distinguished from that which is 
sound. 

It is this ligament, the function of which is so indispensable 
for the healthy growth of the young plant, that is destroyed by 
frost. * It assumes a black sooty colour, and appears rotten 
and scaly at its edges, easily peeling off from the mealy sub- 
stance under it; and there is another circumstance which ge- 
nerally attends it in its damaged state ; it is more shrunk into 
the body of the shellin than in healthy grain, insomuch that 
the groove nearly cuts the shellin into two parts, which are 
very easily separated in its direction, the continuity of the 
tough skin of the shellin being broken in the bottom of the 
groove, by the rottenness of the ligament; whereas, in sound 
grain, the ligament being the toughest part of the skin, resists 
any force employed to tear it, in so far as that other parts of 
the shellin give way before it. 

It is necessary to observe, that, upon stripping off the hull, 
this damaged state of the ligament is sometimes not immediate- 


* By this, it is not meant that grain is no otherwise damaged 
by frost, but only that the destruction of the ligament is one visi- 
ble and certain injury that it suffers, well accounting for most of 
the phenomena of the irregular and sickly germination of frosted 
gtain. The unpleasant taste of meal from grain that has been ex- 
posed to frost, would appear to indicate that the whole mealy part 
undergoes a hurtful chemical change ; and the case of some frost. 
ed grains not vegetating at all, seems to prove that the germ it- 
self is sometimes destroyed. The nature of these injuries, how- 
ever, has not been as yet investigated, and they are not discernible 
by the eye. 
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ly visible, because it is concealed by the shrinking and depth of 
the groove; but, in a great majority of cases, it is instantly 
perceived as a small dark speck in the groove, at the root end ; 
and, upon laying open the groove, the black colour and rotten- 
ness will generally be found extending at its bottom, from the 
root end to the point. There is one limitation of this appear- 
ance, and that is in the grains that have been farthest advanced 
in ripening before they have been injured. In these, the black 
colour is only seen in the groove, at the root end; but the par- 
tial destruction of the ligament, indicated by this, is equally 
fatal to the young plant. 

These appearances in frosted grain, are not easily to be mis- 
taken. The rotten scaly black damaged ligament, is so different 
from the tough smooth translucent healthy one, that the eye 
immediately discovers the distinction between them; while 
the difficulty of splitting a sound shellin in the line of the 
groove, compared with the facility with which a frosted shellin 
may be so split, affords another mark by which they may be 
distinguished. 

In order, then, to take advantage of this decisive mark, in 
enabling us to distinguish between frosted and sound grain, we 
have nothing to do, but to take fifty or sixty grains promiscu- 
ously from the heap, to strip the hulls from these grains, and 
examine the appearance of the groove of every shellin. If the 
bottom of the groove has a smooth clear translucent appearance 
from end to end—if it is not much shrunk into the substance of 
the shellin—and if the shellin splits with difficulty in its direc- 
tion—then we may pronounce the grain to be free from injury 
by frost. If, on the contrary, there is a black speck seen in the 
groove at the root end, if the groove cuts deep into the shellin, 
so that it may easily be split in that direction, and if, when the 
shellin is so split, the blackness, accompanied with a rotten 
scaly appearance, is seen extending from end to end, at the bot- 
tom of the groove, then the grain may be pronounced entirely 
unfit for being used as seed. * 


* If it is wished to examine the grain in the stack, it will be pro- 
per to take a few ears from each of a considerable number of 
sheaves ; to have all the grain in these ears carefully beaten out; and 
then to take a part of this promiscuously for inspection. 

When the grain is discovered to be only partially injured, that is, 
when some grains are found to be frosted, and others safe, it be- 
comes a question of economical calculation, whether it should be 
sown or not. It certainly would be well to avoid sowing such grain; 
but the difficulty of procuring grain, wholly sound, may sometimes 
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The nature of the injury that ripening barley suffers fram 
frost, is similar to that suffered by oats. The hull of barley, 
like that of oats, consists of two unequal parts; the small part 
covering the groove of the shellin. In sound grain, when dry, 
the hull is firmly attached to the shellin; but, in frosted grain, 
the small part of the hull becomes loose, and feels soft on being 
pressed; and if, in such grain, this part of the hull is stript 
away, a blackness and rottenness, resembling tiaat in frosted 
oats, will be secn in the bottom of the groove. 

I have observed alsd, that, in frosied barley, the hull be- 
comes loose all round the root end; but, as this is a circum- 
stance that I have occasionally remarked, likewise, in barley 
that was never exposed to frost, it certainly sometimes arises 
from other causes—perhaps from wet; and this, unless the grain 
has germinated, does not render it unfit for seed or malting. 
The only sure mark of damage from frost, is the blackness 
and rottenness in the bottom of the groove. 

I have only seen one sample of wheat that was exposed to se« 
vere frost in a ripening state, and that is of wheat of this year, 
(1817), which suffered the frost from the 3d to the 9th October, 
when the thermometer fell to 21° and 19°. J therefore cannot 
say, from experiment, whether it will answer for seed or not.— 
I had formerly examined the germination of wheat, and found 
that the young plant is attached to the mealy part of the grain 
by a ligament resembling that above described in oats; and, 
upon an attentive inspection of the wheat that was exposed to 
the frost, I observe, that,‘in a large proportion of grains, there 
is a rotten scaly appearance in this part—that the groove is 
much deeper than in wheat that was saved before the frost—and 
that the grains are easily split in its direction. 

From this instance, therefore, I infer, that Wheat, in its ri- 
pening stages, suffers from frost an injury of the same nature 
with that sustained by Oats and Barley. 

There is a singular popular error concerning the period of the 
flowering of oats, on which I deem it necessary to make some 
remarks ; as, in reasoning on the injury which they suffer from 
frost, this error has led some persons to form very strange con- 
clusions. I have ascertained, from conversing with many per 


make one use it. In this case, it should be sown thicker, in pro- 
portion to the damage obssrved : Thus, if five grains in fifty are frost- 
ed, then ten pecks should be sown for nine, and so on in proportion. 
When ten or twelve grains in the fifty are injured, the sample ought 
to be entirely rejected for seed, as it cannot be used for that purpose 
without great loss. 
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sons, that there is a popular belief, that oats flower at an advan- 
ced period of their filling. The period of their flowering, how- 
ever, is by no means at such variance with the general analogy 
of nature. The fact has surely been well established long ago, 
or at least from the time of Linnzus, that oats, like all other 
plants, undergo the process of flowering before they proceed to 

erfect their seed. If my testimony can add any thing to the 
high authority on which this fact rests, I can say, that, for se- 
veral successive years, I have had opportunity to see the flower- 
ing of oats, and that I have particularly attended to the pheno- 
menon. I can say, that the flowering process takes place when 
the ear is just fully shot out, and before the filling of the grain 
commences; that the grain, when in flower, opens the hull 
wide at the point, disengaging the small part, which is curved 
outwardly, so as to become nearly a semicircle ; that, while it 
is in this state, the pollen is scattered about in considerable pro- 
fusion ; and that, at this period, there is nothing to be found in 
the hull but the members of the flower. I can add, that I have 
seen this appearance most frequently in a sunny warm after- 
noon ; although sometimes, after long rain, in less favourable 
weather ; and that, upon returning after sunset to look at the 
grains which I had marked in flower, I have generally found 
them shut, and could not observe that they reopened the suc- 
ceeding day. 

When the hull shuts itself up, after having thus assumed the 
appearance of a very beautiful flower cup, it will generally be 
found that the withered anthers are enclosed by the process. 

Several weeks afterwards, when the shellin has filled the whole 
capacity of the hull, these exuvise are forced out at its point. + 
I believe that it is this appearance which is mistaken by man 
for the flowering of the grain; and as it occurs at a setiad, 
during which, as will be presently shown, the grain is most 
liable to suffer damage from frost, it is believed that the damage 
is, in some way or other, connected with injury done to the 
flower ; whereas the flower has performed its office long before. 
Indeed, were the flower injured by frost, a case which can very 
rarely occur, from its brief continuance, and the season when 
it is generally unfolded, (in July, or early in August), we could 





+ This only takes place in those species of Oats, in which the ca- 
acity of the hull is small in proportion to the size of the shellin ; as 
in the Potato oat, and some others. In oats that have long hulls, as 
the Red oat, and most of the bearded kinds, the exuvie of the an- 
thers are not forced out, at this period, as described—but remain 
within the point, where they may be discovered on opening it up. 
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no more expect any appearance of a shellin, than we can look 
for a crop of apples, or any other fruit, after frost has destroyed 
the blossom. 

The damage that oats suffer from frost is not then connected 
with their flowering ; and it remains a question—A/ what period 
of their growth are they most liable to suffer ? 

I have been led decisively to conclude, that it is in a very ad- 
vanced stage of their filling, and just before they begin to hard- 
en, perhaps after the handing has made some progress. The 
nature of the injury which they suffer has been sufficiently ex- 
plained ; and, from the appearances which attend the ligament 
in the bottom of the groove, during the final ripening of the 
grain, there arises a strong presumption, that they may, by 

rost, be rendered unfit for seed, at a very late period ; for this 
ont continues green and tender for some days after the 
chaff and hull have put on their harvest hue. 

But it is not from this presumption, nor from any abstract 
reasoning, that I have drawn a conclusion, which is at variance 
with generally established belief. It is from a number of facts, 
some of which I will proceed to detail. 

The season of 1815, it will be remembered, was one of the 
most favourable that has been known. No frost came on dur- 
ing the ripening of the crops, excepting one night in the end of 
September, when a slight and very partial hoar frost was observ- 
ed in some low places, by the banks of the rivers, which, it is 
well known, are liable to.suffer from such an occurrence, when 
the higher grounds escape. At that period I had two small 
patches of oats, about half an acre each, contiguous to one ano- 
ther, and similarly exposed, in the neighbourhood of the Don; 
one of which was within a few days of cutting, the other a week 
or ten days later. The oats on both were of the Kildrummy 
kind; and as I had destined them for seed for the succeeding 
crop, I examined them minutely afterwards, in order to disco- 
ver whether they had been injured by the frost. 

On doing this, I observed that there was a considerable pro- 
portion of grains in the early patch, in which the black and 
rotten appearance in the groove of the shellin, above described, 
was immediately distinguishable. Among those of the greener 
oats, no such appearance was discoverable. I afterwards had 
the oats of the early patch ground at the mill; and, although 
they were cut only a week after the frost, they gave full meal; a 
proof that they suffered the injury at a very late stage of ripening. 

It will be perceived, at once, that all the circumstances at- 
tending this case, were highly favourable for affording a decisive 
answer to the question under discussion. 
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I will pass over some observations that I made in 1816, as 
they were similar to others that I have made this year, (1817), 
as follows. 

On the 14th of September, there occurred a frost in many 
districts of Aberdeenshire, which did considerable damage, in 
some low places, to the ripening crops; and by which the Po- 
tatoe tops were partially smitten. 

I had a small field of Potatoe Oats, which, from its situation, 
was peculiarly exposed to the influence of this frost; and which 
I afterwards examined attentively, in order to discover in what 
manner, and in what degree the grain was affected. 

The following was the state of the crop, when the frost came 
on. 

On a small bar of sandy soil, which ran across part of the 
field, the oats had got much of the harvest hue. On a piece of 
wettish land, at one corner, they were all green—although the 
filling had -made some progress in every grain; and, over the 
greater part of the field, the upper grains in each ear were 
changing colour, the lower still remaining green. On examina- 
tion, I found that the early grain, on the small sandy bar, was 
very generally injured—not half of it remaining sound. Among 
that which grew on the wettish land, the damage was very lit- 
tle—many whole ears being free from injury; while, over the 
more extensive part of the field, where the grain was in a mid- 
dle state of ripening, a few of the upper grains in every ear were 
smitten. 

As, in all the three cases, the injury, with very few excep- 
tions, was sustained by the uppermost grains of the ear, a suspi- 
cion arose, that this was occasioned from these grains being more 
exposed than the lower ones, which were in some measure un- 
der cover, and therefore not so likely to suffer, either from the 
chill of the frosty atmosphere, or from the sudden transition to 
warmth, upon the rising of the sun. 

I instituted a very extensive investigation, with the view of as- 
centaining whether this suspicion was well founded ; and the re- 
sult was, that it was not. It has been already remarked, that 
on the wet land, where the grain was green, the damage was 
very trifling; now the upper grains there, were as much exposed 
as elsewhere. On the sandy land, the lower grains were as much 
under cover, as those in other parts of the field; but the da- 
mage among them was very extensive. I made choice of some 
very tall ears, in various parts of the ficld, which, from their 
standing high above the surrounding ones, were more exposed 
than they were: Upon examining these, it was not discovered 
that they had suffered more, in proportion, than others around 
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them; the green grains at the bottom of the car beiag safe, 
while the riper ones at the top were injured: In short, the riper 
grains had uniformly suffered, while, under every circumstance 
of exposure, the greener ones remained free from injury. 

It will be perceived, that I was enabled to make these obser- 
vitions with precision, from having formerly ascertained the 
means of accurately distinguishing frosted grain. 

I would not, however, be understood as meaning to assert, 
that very green grain is not liable to be damaged by frost, but 
only, that it resists a greater intensity of cold, than that which 
is more nearly filled. On the night of the 14th September, the 
thermometer indicated only 2° or 8° below the freezing point ; 
a degree of cold that would thus appear fatal to oats that are 
nearly full, while it occasions no damage to those which are in a 
greener state. But when, on the night of the 3d of October, 
the thermometer fell to 21°, although some small parts of my 
oats remained as green as any part of the field, whose situation, 
on the 14th September, I have now described, yet they were to- 
tally involved in equal destruction, with those that were more 
advanced. 

Neither would I insinuate, on the other hand, that there is 
not a period of their hardening beyond which they are not 
liable to be injured ; * but this period I affirm to be mach later 
than is generally believed. I am fully convinced that they are 
not out of danger from frost, so long as any greenness is visible 
in the groove of the shellin; and it has been remarked, that this 
part continues green for some time after the hull and chaff have 
got their harvest colour. 

I consider it clearly proved, from the cases that are detailed, 
(and I could adduce more to the same purpose), that Oats are 
most liable to suffer from frost, in the last stages of their filling. + 


* That there is a period of hardening, beyond which, oats cannot 
suffer from frost, we have a proof, in the ease of grains dropt from 
the sheaf in carrying, which, after remaining on the ground through 
the winter, are often observed to produce healthy plants in the spring. 

+ Several well authenticated cases have come within my know- 
ledge, where heavy grain, that had been exposed to frost, failed when 
used as seed, when the lighter grains that had been blown from the 
same sample, by the fan, produced a close and healthy crop. Such 
cases as these, have hitherto been deemed anomalous and unaccount- 
able; or, if an attempt has been made to account for them, it has 
been by hazarding the assertion, that grain, in flowering, may be 
injured by frost, so as to be rendered unfit for seed, and yet fill, after 
the injury, so as to produce much meal: but now that the nature of 
the injury that grain suffers from frost, is ascertained, these cases are 
discovered to be entirely consistent with all the other phenomena. 
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If we attempt to investigate the rationale of this phenomenon, 
we shall perceive that it is only one example of a general law 
that pervades the whole vegetable kingdom. All plants resist 
the hurtful effects of frost, more than others of the same kind, in 
proportion as they are younger. Of this we can furnish innu- 
merable proofs. Late sown Turnips generally stand the seve- 
rity of the winter, while the earlier sown are often destroyed. 
The case is the same with Cabbages and Coleworts, and every 
garden vegetable. Onions, sown in July and August, live and 
grow through the winter. Those sown in February and March 
must be taken up before the first autumnal frosts, otherwise they 
are speedily damaged. In 1813, I sowed a few seeds of Wall- 
flower, on the 25th of June, and, in the same exposure, a few 
more in the end of July. The plants from the early sown were 
all killed by the severity of the succeeding winter. Those from 
the late sown, with very few exceptions, survived it. In March 
last, I transplanted some Rose Trees, which of course put forth 
their leaves and young shoots much later than some others which 
were allowed to remain undisturbed—many of the leaves of the 
transplanted trees are green at this date, (7th Nov.) Those of 
the others were all withered by the severe frosts from the 3d to 
the 9th of October. But it is unnecessary to multiply proofs of 
a fact which must be familiar to every one. ¢ 

If we should proceed further in endeavouring to ascertain the 
cause of this general law, it may be remarked, that some plants 
appear to possess the faculty of preserving their juices unfrozen, 
even when the temperature of the atmosphere is considerably be- 
low the freezing point: Thus, live turnips are often found soft 
in the field, after the earth around them is frozen hard to some 
considerable cepth ; whereas, if they have been pulled, although 
only recently, they become hard frozen as speedily as any sur- 
rounding substance. When, therefore, the temperature of the 
atmosphere falls only to the freezing point, or a very few degrees 
below it, a young and vigorous plant is not injured, because its 


${ The case of very late sown wheat sometimes suffering much 
from the severity of the winter, while wheat, earlier sown, remains 
in a great degree uninjured, forms no available exception. At the 
period when they cease to derive nourishment from the mealy part, 
and begin to depend entirely upon the soil, the plants of every kind 
of grain become sickly, and die in considerable numbers, even in fa- 
vourable weather. Wheat, caught at this period by the winter, suf- 
fers much. But late wheat, which has completely passed this period, 
before the frost sets in, is found to resist its effects more than that 
which is earlier. 
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own juices remain unfrozen; but, when a plant grows older, 
particularly when it approaches what may be called the period 
of its extreme old age, as in the case of grain in the last stage of 
filling, it would seem to lose the faculty now mentioned ; pro- 
bably owing to the more stagnant state of its sap, and its dimi- 
nished secretion; so that a slight frost, occurring at this period, 
has a hurtful effect upon it, which only a more intense degree of 
cold could have produced, whilst the plant possessed a greater 
vegetative vigour. 

This, however, is thrown out only as a probable conjecture ; 
and as such, is to be carefully distinguished from the facts which 
are stated in this paper. 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER'S MAGAZINE. 
Cursory Hints on Crows. 


Sir 

Your correspondent O C, in his defence of crows, insert- 
ed in the last Number of the Magazine, seems to think, if I 
don’t mistake his meaning, that if it were admitted by the majo- 
rity of your Reporters, that oats received mach less injury from 
the grub last year, in the vicinity of rookeries, than elsewhere, 
the utility of these birds to the farmer, would be rendered in- 
controvertible. I am not,- however, altogether of his opinion. 
That crows do a deal of good in this way, there are few, I dare 
say, who will deny; * but the grand point is, whether their use- 
fulness in this, or any other respect, counterbalances the depre- 
dations they themselves commit on agricultural produce, which 
those who reside as I do, within a little distance of an innumer- 
able multitude of these clamouring wretches, know also to be ve 
considerable. On this, and this alone, ought the fate of the 
crows entirely to depend. But the question is, how is this to 
be known? As to the damage committed by crows, perhaps a 
tolerably accurate estimate could be made; but, to estimate 
that done by the grub, I am inclined to think, would be more 
difficult, if not altogether impracticable. But this is not all. 
Were crows to be wholly extirpated, is it not reasonable to ima- 


* The writer of this article saw a crow shot in the summer of 1816, 
which, on examination, was found to have discharged from his bill 
thirty-two large grub worms, most of which were alive. How many 
might have remained in his bill and stomach was not ascertained, 
but it was supposed there were a good many. 


‘ 
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gine that the ravages of the grub would, in time, become much 
more extensive than at present? Most of your correspondents 
who have written on this subject, seem to view crows as highly 
destructive and useless vermin; and I well remember that one 
of them, and that apparently a very intelligent one too, declared 
that all the good they do is not equal toa fiftieth part of the evil 
they commit; but this is certainly saying by far too much, o. 
therwise it is extremely probable they would have been all ca- 
shiered long since, in spite of their powerful protectors. Could 
this intelligent correspondent, to whom I have alluded, or any 
other person, contrive a practicable, unexpensive, and efficacious 
method of preventing the ravages of the grub, and those other 
enemies to agricultural produce which crows are known to de- 
vour, I would willingly second that gentleman’s notion respect- 
ing their extirpation ; but not until then, unless more satisfac- 
tory evidence of their worthlessness be adduced. I shall con- 
clude these hints, with mentioning what an acquaintance of mine 
Jast year told me was the most effectual method of scaring crows 
from potatoes, &c. This was to shoot a few of them, and after 
tearing off the lezs and wings, to rub these parts over with a 
composition of flower of sulphur and oil, which emit a smell 
that they rather choose to shun. I never saw this experiment 
tried myself; but if it be found to do no good, it is by no means 
costly, and can do no harm. 


SIMPLEX. 










TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 
On the Mode of Striking the Fiars of Grain in East Lothian. 
o 


Srr, 

From what has lately taken place in Lanarkshire, rela- 
tive to the striking of the fiars, as detailed recently in your Ma- 
gezine, itis obviously a matter of high importance, that a fix- 
edy clear, and practicable mode of procedure be adopted, and 
steadily acted upon, by every individual engaged in that inte- 
resting process. Possibly the very same mode of proceeding 
may not everywhere be practicable, or even advisable ; and even 
where defects may be admitted, it perhaps may not be an easy 
matter to have them remedied, as most probably a legislative 
enactment is the only remedy that can be applied to the cure of 
an evil, which may have long been acted upon as the law of 
the district. Nevertheless, the propriety, and even justice, of 
a uniform and fixed mode of proceeding, will be obvious, when 
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it is recollected, that the stipends of almost the whole of the 
parochial clergy of Scotland, at least all those in country pa- 
rishes, are regulated annually by the prices of grain, as is al- 
so the value of the teinds paid to laymen; and, in many cases 
likewise, the rent of lands is determined in the same manner 3 
—all ascertained by the striking of the fiars, each county acting 
for itself, throughout the kingdom. As this oper*tion, there- 
fore, is of such great importance to the interests of a great pro- 
portion of the community, I take the liberty of sending youa 
short account of the method followed here in fixing the fiars 
prices of grain ; a method justly considered as extremely equit- 
able in its principle, but peculiar, I believe, to the county of 
Haddington. It was first introduced by the late Mr Sheriff 
Law, upwards of fifty years ago, who bestowed much care and 
attention upon the whole process; and, from the experience of 
half a century, it has been found well adapted for ascertaining, 
with much facility and exactness, the fiars of the county. It 
has met, too, with the unanimous approval of the Court of 
Session, in an action at the instance of Knox & Co. ag. the 
Sheriff of Haddington, &Xc., 10th Dec. 1771, reported in the 
Dictionary of Decisions ; and since that period no deviation has 
taken place. 

This county consists of twenty-four parishes; and annually, 
in the beginning of February, a list of between sixty and eighty 
respectable farmers, in an equal proportion from each parish, 
is made up and submitted to.the Sheriff for his inspection and 
corrections ; and, after being approved of, he issues a warrant 
tosummon them to appear before him, in the Court-room at 
Haddington, on the first Friday in March, to ‘ depone as to 
‘ the quantities, kinds, and prices of grain, bought and sold by 
‘them for ready money, and delivered within the county, of 
‘the crop immediately preceding, (no grain sold for seed to be 
‘ included.)’ A note is also annexed to the citation, request- 
ing each person to transmit to the Sheriff-clerk, a few days be- 
fore the day of appearance, a particular state, containing a cor- 
rect account of the quantities, kinds, and prices of grain sold 
or bought by him, and upon which he can depone. Accord- 
ingly, this request is generally complied with ; and, from these 
returns, a written deposition is made out for each witness, which 
on the day of compearance he subscribes, afier being put up- 
on oath, and after having carefully compared the same with 
his own note formerly lodged. At the same time, each witness 
is specially inierrogated as to the grain returned being the 
growth of the couniy, and of the preceding year, and if the 
same was sold fur realy money, and delivered within the coun- 
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ty ; and that no part of the grain returned in the note was, to 
the deponent’s knowledge, sold for seed. Such grain as may 
have been dried on a kiln is also carefully cntene Likewise, 
when there has been reason to suspect that the firlot used was 
above the legal measure, care is taken to ascertain the fact; 
when, if such is found to be the case, a corresponding deduction, 
I believe, is made from the prices stated in the return. 

The particular species of grain taken up, and of which fiars 
are struck, consist of wheat, barley, oats, and peas. Of each 
of these, three different rates or fiars are struck ; namely, first, 
second, and third; and the mode of ascertaining these is as 
follows.—After the depositions of the whole witnesses are taken, 
the Sheriff causes a separate abstract of each kind of grain, 
with the prices, to be prepared ; the total quantity and value is 
thus ascertained ; and, from these, an average or general me- 
dium price is struck. Then all above the general medium is 
collected ; and of which also an average is struck. And, in 
like manner, the quantity and prices below the general medium, 
from which also an average is struck. 

To each of these three average rates, 2} per cent. is added. 
The average of what is sold above the general medium, with 
the addition of 2} per cent., constitutes the first or highest fiars. 
The general medium, with the like addition, forms the second 
or middle fiars. And the average of what is below the general 
medium, with a similar addition of 24 per cent., is termed the 
third or lowest fiars. ; 

In making out the list of witnesses from the several parishes, 
great care is taken to select respectable farmers, and such as, 
from the nature of their possessions, will form a fair average of 
the quality of grain of their respective parishes; and actual 
farmers are the only class, I believe, who are called upon to 
supply the information upon which the Sheriff determines. In 
other districts, some have apprehended that, in bringing toge- 
ther so great a number of witnesses to the fiars, nothing but 
confusion and disorder would be the consequence. But such a 
scene is very far indeed from being the result at Haddington; 
where, from the very judicious regulations adopted, the busi- 
ness is carried on with the greatest regularity and despatch ; 
and a very few minutes only are necessary for taking the evi- 
dence of the most extensive grower of grain in the county. 
The striking of three rates, or fiar prices, have likewise been 
objected to in some quarters; but, as the Clergy are by law 
paid their stipends according to the highest fiars, they of course 
must be ascertained ; and the medium, and lowest fiars, are of- 
ten found extremely useful in this district. As, for instance, in 
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the disposal of the crop of an outgoing tenant, when, the num 
ber of bolls the crop may produce being agreed upon, the price 
is generally regulated by the fiars, when any one of the three rates 
is taken, according as the farm is supposed to yield grain of 
the first, second, or third quality. 

The reason assigned by the late Sheriff, Mr Law, when his 
mode of striking the fiars was brought under challenge of the 
Supreme Court, for adding the 24 per cent., was—* that above 
‘ four-fifths of the grain of East Lothian, sold by the fiars, 
* are sold by what he considers to be equal to 2} per cent., 
‘ (i, e. six months credit); while the grain taken up for as- 
‘ certaining the fiars was all sold for ready money, and de- 
‘ livered within the county.’ However proper that addition 
may have been, at the time the present mode of acting was 
adopted, it is now, however, considered by many individuals 
as unnecessary, if not improper; as, although, thirty or for- 
ty years ago, the greater proportion of the produce of the 
county was sold on the terms stated above, yet now there 
is perhaps hardly one sale of grain in a season, but the price 
is positively fixed by the parties at the delivery of the article. 
The cases alluded to above, where the purchaser buys the grain 
in the straw, is obviously not meant here to be included ; so that 
the only effect of the additional 24 per cent. is, to give an undue 
advantage to the Church, at the expense of the landholders. 
Ihave heard of another reason that was assigned for the addi- 
tion of the 2} per cent.; but, at this moment, I have not an 
opportunity of ascertaining its accuracy. However, as it ap- 
pears to me to have much more strength and probability in it 
than the one already given, I shall state it, leaving it to the 
confirmation or correction of some of your better informed 
readers. I have heard, that previous to the late Mr Sheriff 
Law’s time, it was customary to strike the fiars twice a year, 
viz, at Candlemas and Lammas; and as that gentleman ob- 
served that the summer prices, or Lammas fiars, on a fair a- 
verage of years, were about 5 per cent. above the winter prices, 
or Candlemas fiars, he thought, that by striking the average 
prices only once a year, in the month of February, and add- 
ing 2} per cent. to these averages, the advantages would be, a 
more early knowledge of the real fiars prices for that crop, with 
& great saving of labour and trouble, while the interest of all 
owe concerned was equally well provided for. Be all this, 

owever, as it may, it is very probable that an act of the Le- 
gislature would be necessary to enable the Sheriff of this coun- 
ty to deviate from the present mode, which has been followed 
for so many years. At the same time, there is not the slightest 
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probability of any application being made for such an altera. 
tion; as, were the landholders even to succeed in doing away 
the addition of the 25 per cent., yet, as that circumstance 
would immediately affect the interest of the clergy, any advan. 
tage to the former, by lessening the stipends they would have to 
pay to the ministers, would soon be frustrated by applications 
to a competent tribunal, to have made up, in additional num- 
bers of boils, what they may have lost in price; while, in every 
other view, the present mode of striking the fiars is considered 
so equitable, and is gone about, by those officially concerned, 
with so much care and regularity, that the whole system is ge- 
nerally approved of by every individual, conversant with the 
subject, in the county. 
Iam, Sir, your obedient Servant, 
East Lothian, 25th March, 1818. H. 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Defence of Sir Humphrey Davy’s Opinion as to the Effects of the 
LExportation of Grain on the Svil of a Country, in Reply to 
the Reverend Mr Headrick. 


© He could raise scruples dark, and nice, 

And after solve ’em in a trice ; 

As if Divinity had catch’d 

The iteh on purpose to be scratch’d.’ Hupreras, Canto J, 
Sir, 


Your reverend and learned correspondent, Mr James 
Headrick, will find what he labours to instruct, through so 
many pages of No. LX XIII. of your valuable Magazine, viz. 
the effects of civil liberty compared with despotism, on the 
energies of mankind engaged in agricultural pursuits, put in a 
pretty clear point of view by Mr Shirreff, in his Report of the 
State of Agriculture in the Orkney and Shetland Islands, un- 
der the head of ‘ Obstacles to Improvements,’ (Orkney branch, 
page 175, et seq.), published so long ago as 1814. But this can- 
not be the question at issue between Sir Humphrey Davy and 
your Reverend correspondent. Sir Humphrey’s opinion ap- 
pears to be an abstract philosophical stateinent, including an as- 
sumption, that the inhabitants of countries coming under its 
view, have had their energies unchecked by arbitrary power 
for a great number of years. Cultivation, under a despotism, 
must always be so languid, partial, and imperfect, that the soil 
of a country, whose inhabitants have had the misfortune to 
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crouch under its iron fangs, can never be expected even to ap- 

roach the points of either exhaustion or improvement. What 
Mr Headrick advances in his paper, preceding page 34, will, on 
due consideration, be found not to bear on Sir Humphrey’s state- 
ment. But if it did, it would be found to disprove nothing of 
what Sir Humphrey advances. LKgypt, for example, might 
have become, and continue an exporting country, so long as the 
Nile annually overflowed its banks, and the inhabitants did not 
increase beyond acertain number. But Egypt ncither was, nor 
is fertile, from the cause to which Mr Headrick is pleased to 
ascribe the productive powers of her flooded lands, as will be 
shown in the sequel. What Mr Headrick continues to say, 
page 34 of his paper, instead of disproving, confirms Sir Hum- 
phrey’s statement, viz. that Italy, when a non-exporting coun- 
try, during the ages of the Roman Republic, continued fertile 
and unexhausted. His immediately succeeding philippick a- 
gainst luxury, and a sovereign people, (observe his consistency, 
—a sovereign people under the despotism of an Emperor), shows 
merely the non-cultivation of grain, in a particular district of an 
immense empire, from a different state of society being intro- 
duced into that district. ‘These very lands, however, being un- 
der herbage or pleasure grounds, would accumulate a mass of 
matter which could afterwards be extracted in the production of 
grain, fruits, and every other vegetable the most useful and va- 
luable to mankind. Had Italy become an exporting country, 
could this accumulation of the basis of fertility ever have taken 
place? It may be safely answered, it never could. But Italy 
did not become an exporting country ; therefore there is no confu- 
tation, but a confirmation of Sir Humphrey’s statement, in all 
Mr Headrick’s long dissertation preceding page 35, as previous- 
ly asserted. 

But, with your permission, Sir, instead of groping among the 
rubbish of antiquity, it shall here be attempted to exemplify the 
truth of Sir Humphrey’s position, by a few palpable modern in- 
stances; and to point out some errors into which Mr Headrick 
seems to have fallen. 

The island and colony of Barbadoes, and several of the Unit- 
ed States of North America, may be adduced as examples of the 
exhausting effects of the exportation, and Great Britain of the 
contrary effects of the non-exportation system. 

The island of Barbadoes, when originally taken possession of 
by the English, was covered with large and tall trees. It con- 
tinued extremely fertile for many years after it became a sugar 
colony; but has been gradually reduced to comparative non- 
production, by the annual exportation of immense quantities of 
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the finest parts of its vegetable produce; though the coarser 
parts have invariably been consumed in the country, and long 
continued to be converted into manure with the greatest care 
imaginable. The cultivation of this colony is well known to have 
been, and still is of the most correct description. This has all 
happened, too, when almost all the provisions of the principal 
inhabitants, for near a century past, have been, and still conti- 
nue to be imported, at least wheaten flower for bread, pickled 
beef, and pork, hams, butter, cheese, Irish potatoes, &c. ; while 
much fresh fish is caught in the surrounding ocean, and almost 
all the food for the slaves brought from Britain, or North Ame. 
rica. Much rain also falls in Barbadoes, which lies in the tor- 
rid zone, in 13 deg. N. lat. ; yet it has not been found that the 
copious showers, or rather deluges, that frequently fall there, 
have compensated for the exhaustion of the soil; nor, though 
the heat of the climate will hardly be questioned, does water, 
there, as Mr Headrick alleges is the case in warm countries, 
answer every purpose of manure, more than it does in this island 
of Great Britain, or any other country. 

Some people, perhaps, may think the reverend and learned 
gentleman, in the ardent display of his chemical knowledge, 
ascribes more powers to the simple element than nature ever en- 
dowed it with. The truth, perhaps is, that water, simply such, 
no more serves every purpose of manure in the hot than in the 
temperate regions of the globe, nor will it, alone, bring plants 
to perfection in the torrid, more than it will in the frigid zone. 
The Barbadians bring ship loads of rich, virgin earth from the 
Spanish Main, a distance of several hundred miles, and apply 
it as manure to the exhausted soils of their island. If they found 
water answer every purpose of manure, could this expense ever 
be even imagined to be incurred? The account given by Mr 
Headrick, in page 37, of the cause of the perpetual fertility of 
the lands watered by the Nile and the Ganges, is, it is humbly 
apprehended, quite fallacious, and shall be noticed and correct- 
ed in its proper place. 

In several of the first settled of the United States of North 
America, Virginia and Maryland for example, the cultivation 
of considerable tracts of their first cleared lands was abandoned 
long before the revolutionary war with Great Britain, when co- 
lonies of this country, the soil being reduced to poverty, and 
rendered inadequate to pay the mere expense of cultivation. 
These lands were then left waste, and, when paled in, soon co- 
vered themselves with seedling trees, the descendants of the for- 
mer natives of the soil. 

It is believed few, and little, if any, of either the cattle, 
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sheep, or grain reared, fed, or grown in Yorkshire, are con- 
sumed in London, but chiefly in the county of York itself, by 
the wealthy inhabitants of the country, by those of the large 
towns of Hull, Sheffield, Leeds, Wakefield, Halifax, Hud 
dersfield, Bradford, city of York, &c. &e.; or are sent west- 
ward into Lancashire and Cheshire, to supply the markets of 
Liverpool, Manchester, &c. A good many small bacon hams, 
indeed, are annually sent from Yorkshire to London; but the 
pigs are fed on oatmeal, the produce of the county; consequent- 
ly manure of the finest quality is afforded, while the lands are 
improved by the consumption of their own animal and vegetable 
produce, of this and almost every other description, raised within 
their extensive boundaries. At the same time, the consumption 
of foreign produce in Yorkshire is very great, and actually 
must, and does tend to fertilize the country ; for it dces not ne- 
cessarily follow, 2s Mr Headrick would seem to insinuate, (page 
35), that a consumption of foreign produce betrays a dereliction 
of agriculture, and a neglect of the means by which the inter- 
nal produce of a country may be kept up or increased. If he 
does not mean something of the sort, it seems difficult to ima- 
gine any reason for introducing this cbservation on the subject, 
in the desultory manner he has there been pleased to bring it 
forward. Widely extended tracts of Yorkshire, as well as of 
other parts of England, have long lain under perennial pasture, 
as all about Skipton in Craven, Settle, &c. the fertility of which 
could not have been reduced by the transportation of their pro- 
duce, if that had taken place. 

The fertility of Yorkshire is, in fact, supported by the copi- 
ous supplies of manure arising from the food consumed by its in- 
habitants, and horses employed in posting, pleasure, ogricakete, 
and in the various manufactories long established in this exten- 
sive and populous district; by the droppings of the cattle and 
sheep reared and fed there; which manures are carried in almost 
all directions by means of the natural and artificial navigations 
intersecting the country. 

Many thousand acres of the finest lands in Britain have also 
been, ‘in a manner, created in Yorkshire, on the banks of the 
Ouse and Humber, by the process of warping, or depositing of 
mud, a particular account of which may be seen in the Agricul 
tural Report of the West Riding, published by the Board. 

It is quite a mistake to allege that hardly any of the manure 
afforded by the city of London returns to the lands which far- 
nish food to its inhabitants. Manure is carried from London 
in immense quantities, both by land and water, to very great 
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distances from that city, applied to the purposes of general cul- 
tivation, and even as top-dressing for meadow land; which prac- 
tice is rapidly increasing. 

The light lands of the county of Norfolk are supposed to have 
been declining in fertility for a good many years past,. unless 
where renovated by the reapplication of large dressings of the 
bed of rich clay lying several feet under their surface. Former- 
ly, two full grain crops were obtained by the four-course rota- 
tion, which can hardly be secured by a six-course one introdu- 
ced in its stead. 

While the lands of Norfolk have declined in fertility, it is 
notorious that those of several parts of Clackmannanshire in 
Scotland have been improved to the awount of more than two 
thousand per cent., or twenty times their original value, chiefly 
by the manure arising from the refuse of Norfolk barley con- 
sumed in the distilleries there. 

The fertility of a district such as Angus-shire can readily be 
conceived to increase, for a certain time, though all its produce 
in grain were annually transported beyond its boundaries. The 
free application of calcareous manures, only of a recent date in 
that county, will account for a prodigious temporary increase 
of produce ; but that its fertility shall, according to Mr Head- 
rick, continue perpetually increasing, or, if the transportation of 
much of its produce in grain be persevered in, that its fertility 
shall not, in time, decrease, is inconsistent with facts, our ac- 
quaintance with the nature of soils, and with the food of all 
known vegetable substances. 

As well might we expect that the same quantity of silver 
should remain in lead taken from a mine of that metal, after the 
greater part of this silver had been previously extracted by the 
art of the chemist, as that the same quantity of matter convert- 
ible to the purposes of general vegetation, should still exist in 
the soil of a country, after that soil had been repeatedly search- 
ed by fresh applications of calcareous manures, and smarily 
cropped with grain, the greater part of which grain had been 
transported beyond the limits of the district in which it grew; 
while nothing to affurd an adequate supply of putrescent ma- 
nure had been imported in its stead. 

The improvement of the pastures of our Highland mountains 
was accomplished by no plan, or fixed principle, either of the 
proprietors or tacksmen ; but arose, in the first place, from the 
fortuitous gradual change of stock from black cattle to sheep ; 
and, in the second place, from the circumstance of the heaths, 
which, when sheep were introduced, covered almost their whole 
surfacé, being woody plants, impatient of the.teeth and woal af 
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these animals, gradually dying out, and having been succeeded by 
different gramineous plants. But what, when carried to a mo= 
derate extent proves a most valuable melioration, when carried 
to the extreme often proves ruinous. This threatens ultimately 
to be the case with the extirpation of the heaths of our High- 
land mountains. In summer, and in cry weather, the herbage 
afforded by the grasses is superior to-the young wood of the 
heaths; but, in wet weather, the heath seems indispensable to 
the health, and, in ceep snows, even to the existence of the 
flocks on these monniains; for every thing else is then out of 
their reach. If the barley of the Highiands of Scotland be all 
consumed there, (and it is believed the whole, and much more 
than their own produce is so), will not the refuse be converted 
into manure for the improvement of their arable lands ? 

Mr Headrick teils us, that § water and carbouic gas are de- 
composed in the green leaves of plants, when acted upon by 
the sun’s rays, the carbon and hydrogen becoming part of the 
plant, while the oxygen is thrown out to increase the purity 
of the air. Thus, although plants undoubtedly derive a con- 
siderable part of their nourishment from the soil, * and need 
occasional applications of manure, yet they also derive a very 
large proportion of their nourishment from the air that comes 
in contact with them. 

* What plants derive from the air seems fully to compensate 
the grain, although none of this should be again returned to 
the soil in the shape of manure; and the straw, and drop- 
pings of cattle, &c. being returned in manure, will more than 
compensate the rest of the plant. 

‘ In the warm climates, water seems to answer every purpose 
of manure to plants, and may account for the perpetual ferti- 
‘ity of land watered by the Nile, the Ganges, and other 
‘rivers, although no part of the plants are restored to the soil 
‘ in the shape of manure.’ 

But unless the reverend gentleman can show that hydrogen 
and carbon, in a gaseous form, are more absorbed by the leaves 
of plants growing in exporting, than by those growing in non- 
exporting countrics, the very reverse of which inust, it is hum- 
bly apprehended, for the best reason in the world too, take 
place, viz. that there must be more carbon at least in the atmo- 
spheres of the latter, than in those of the former descriptions of 
countries, if of equal natural fertility; this absorption of gases 
by the leaves of plants does not bring the reverend gentleman 
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_ * How does this consist with what is said, immediately after, om 
the effects of water as manure? 
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one iota nearer his point, than when he commenced this last in- 
nious discussion. 

What Mr Headrick says of water answering every purpose 
of manure to plants, in warm climates, is extremely fallacious, 
It is not the water that acts as manure, but the particles of fine 
soil mixed with putrid animal and vegetable substances, annually 
brought down from Upper Egypt, Nubia and Abyssinia, by the 
Nile, and from all the interior of India by the Ganges, which, de- 
posited on their banks in the form of mud, in Lower Egypt and 
Bengal, nourish the various crops planted and sown upon this 
mud, and constitute the true cause of the extraordinary fertility 
of these districts. The water itself serves there, as in various 
other similar situations, merely as a vehicle to float down, and 
deposit this mud, and to act as a medium there, as it does 
everywhere else; by means of which, nourishment is absorbed 
by the fibres of the roots of the plants these crops consist of. 
Poi-Economicus Repivivus, 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Queries regarding the Mode of applying Rape Cake as Manure, 


Sir, 


In your Magazine, No. LXIX. (February 1817), your 
Norfolk correspondent states the very general use made of Rape 
Cake as a manure for wheat and turnips. I fear our soil and 
climate (particularly the latter) may not be so well adapted for 
it as the county of Norfolk; at same time, the advantage of 
having the means of raising turnips at a moderate expense, in 
places where no other manure is to be had, must, I think, in- 
duce many to make the experiment: But, in order to accom- 
plish the desired end, with the least risk of disappointment, it 
will -be obliging in your correspondent to be a little more parti- 
cular in describing the mode of applying the Rape Cake, or 
rather, I suppose, Dust.—* When sown broadcast for wheat, is 
* it harrowed in with the seed ?——At what time is it sown broad- 
* cast on turnip land ?’ 

But as the situation of most farmers in the present times, 
requires to make it go as far as possible, so as to be efficient, 
the sowing it with the machine, in the way he mentions, would 
suit the best:. To accomplish this, a particular description of 
the machine used to sow seed and dust at the same time, laying 
sail betwixt them, will be necessary. 


Your correspondent states, that mildewed wheat, no matter 
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how thin, if got up dry, may be used for seed with the same 
effect as sound grain. As he will now probably have it in his 
power to give the information, it will gratify many of your 
readers to know how the actual produce has turned out, com- 
pared with that from the good seed sown in equally favourable 
circumstances. 

I have delayed thus long in troubling you, in the expectation 
of some better qualified of your readers requesting this infor- 
mation ; but hope it may yet be obtained in time to make an 
experiment the ensuing turnip season. 

January 3\st, 1818. Your Constant Reaper. * 





FOR THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Memorial humbly submitted to the Right Honourable the Lord 
Provost and Magistrates of Edinburgh, respecting the project- 
ed Railways. 


THE importance of land carriage to the prosperity of a coun- 
try, is universally acknowledged. ‘ Next to the genial influence 
* of the seasons, upon which the regular supplies of our wants, 
‘and a great proportion of our comforts, so much depend, 
* there is perhaps no circumstance more interesting to men in @ 
* civilized state, than the perfection of the means of interior 
* communication. ’ + 

The improvement of the land carriage in the neighbourhood 
of Edinburgh, for some time back, has attracted the attention 
of the public; and a general meeting of gentlemen, connected 
with the city and county, was lately held on the subject. It was 
there resolved to employ Mr Stevenson, engineer, to make a 
survey of the most eligible lines for railways for the conveyance 
of coal, stone, lime, and commodities in general, to and from 
Edinburgh and Leith ; and the meeting directed a copy of their 
resolutions * to be transmitted to the Lord Provost of Edin- 
‘ burgh, with an expression of their confident reliance, that the 
* present undertaking will meet with the support of the Lord 
* Provost and Magistrates—a reliance which is founded on the 





* This paper did not come in time for the February Number 5 
but if the correspondent to whom this writer alludes, will do us the 
favour to make an early reply, it shall be forwarded to our ‘ Con- 
stant Reader’ before he begins to sow his turnips. With that yiew, 
the latter may send his address.—Con. 


+ Report, Committee of House of Commons. 
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active'spirit of improvement by which the City is’ at present 
distinguished—the liberal patronage afforded by its Magistracy 
to every useful and ornamental work—and on the circumstance 
of this undertaking being conducive, in so many ways, to the 
advantage of the city at large, and particularly of its public 
revenue. ’ 
To the completion of this survey, and bringing forward the 
Report for public consideration, with a view that it may be de- 
termined, at an after period, whether the formation of railways 
in the vicinity ought to be undertaken, the support of the Ma- 
gistracy is humbly requested. Their consideration of the lines 
already surveyed is also solicited ; and if it shall appear to them, 
that, for the benefit and advantage of the City, any further lines 
should be surveyed before making up a report of the survey, 
their suggestions on the subject are earnestly desired, and will 
be cheerfully complied with, it being the anxious wish of the 
promoters of the survey, that the report may be as complete as 
possible, so as to bring the subject under the consideration of 
the public in all its bearings. 

The object in view, and which has suggested the making such 
a survey, secms well entitled to the attention of all classes of the 
community throughout the kingdom, but in a particular man- 
ner of the Lord Provost and Magisirates of Edinburgh. Instead 
cf those insulated patches of railways here and there, for parti- 
cular purposes, or for the convenience of private individuals, 
which are in use at present, it is confidently expected, as the 
result of the proposed examination of the neighbourhood, that, 
in process of time, by means of railways, extensive conmunica- 
tions may be opened up, branching out from the metropolis, in 
various Cirections, and to distant points, and conveyance thus 
facilitated in general, by an improved system of roads for heavy 
carrigges. To direct and arrange the preliminary steps of thi 
jmportant measure, the advice and aid of the Lord Provost and 
Magistrates are humbly requested, and their patronage and sup- 
port asked, as to a measure to which they cannot be conceived 
to, be indifferent, it being so intimately connected with the best 
interests of the city and county. It is upon these grounds aloue 
that their countenance is sclicited, as even neutrality on their 
part could not fail to be construed by the public in general into 
a mark of disapprobation. 
' The sanction and support which the Magistracy of Edinburgh 
have so very liberally afforded to the Union Canal upon pubiic 
srounds, demonstrates their full convicticn of the importance 
and advantages of extensive inland communication; and the 
principle upon which the Magistracy afforded that support, jus- 
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tifies and seems to demand their countenance to the measure 
now under consideration. Canals and railways cooperate in the 
same great object—the conveyance and distribution of commo- 
dities. The products of the West, brought by the Canal, and of 
the Continent of Europe, imported into Leith, would be distri- 
buted through the interior by the railways; while they, in re- 
turn, through the various districts of the country, would collect 
the native products, not only for the supply of the city itself, but 
also to be transported to Leith for exportation, or to the basin 
of the Canal, for the consumption of the west of Scotland; and 
Edinburgh, thus placed in the centre between the Canal, the 
Port of Leith, and the Railways, would become a general em- 
porium of trade and commerce. 

By reducing the expense of conveyance, the mineral wealth 
of the surrounding country, the stone, coal, and lime, a great 
part of which is at present wholly or partially dormant and un- 
productive, will be rendered active and beneficial ; the products 
of agriculture will find a more extended markct ; the soil of the 
country, by the chean diffusion of manures, will acquire increas- 
ed fertility, and the operations of husbandry will be rendered 
less costly. Existing manufactures will receive a fresh impulse, 
and new ones will be introduced by the greater cheapness of 
fuel. The expense of erecting the Western Dock at Leith would 
be immensely diminished, by the reduced cost of materials, and 
the completion of that highly important work greatly facilitated : 
a completion which will give, without any danger of future ob- 
struction, an adequate depth of water at entrance, correspond- 
ing to the depth at present unprofitably possessed in the Eastern 
docks, and thus remove the only bar which excludes from the 
enterprize and exertions of the merchants of Leith, a participa- 
tion in the commerce of India. An additional encoursgement 
to feuing would be afforded, by the dimicution of the cost of 
matcrials for building. To the community at large, the mea- 
sure holds out a greater abundance of the necessaries of life at a 
cheaper rate; for carriage enters largely into the cost of all 
commodities, and particularly into the cost of food, fuel, and 
habitation. The carriage of potatoes is about 12 per cent. of 
their total cost; the carriage of coal about 40 per cent.; and, 
with regard to stone, the carriage of rubbie, or common build- 
ing stone, very frequently forms six-seventh parts of the whole 
cost ; for, out of 3s. 6d. paid for a cart of stones in Edinburgh, 
3s. is paid for carriage. But to point out with accuracy belote- 
band, the new impulses in every walk of lite which would be 
communicated by a reduction of one-half of the cost of carriage, 
is no exsy task ; and if the most correct picture could be given, 
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few perhaps would be inclined to admit its truth. ‘The century, 
however, which has passed, gives us experience for our guide, 
We have seen the causes of the improvements that have taken 
place, marked their operation, and proved their effects. The 
intreduction of turnpike-roads, the discarding of pack-horses, 
the substitution of cartage, are in the recollection of many per- 
sons still living. How visionary would that man have been 
deemed, who, before the efiects were seen, had offered to the 
eyes of his contemporaries a picture of the improvements which 
these changes have occasioned ; of the increase of agriculture ; 
the extension of commerce and manufactures; the multiplica- 
tion of the inhabitants ; and the increased wealth and comfort 
of every class of the community! On the superior facilities of 
intercourse, is founded, in a great degree, the preeminence of 
Great Britain over the other countries of Europe; and the per- 
fecting of the system of internal intercourse, is an object of the 
greatest general importance. 

The general effects of the diminution of the cost of carriage 
cannot be better described than in the words of a late writer on 
this subject. ‘ Around every market you may suppose a num- 
© ber of concentric circles drawn, within each of which certain 
* articles become marketable, which were not so before, and 

thus become the sources of wealth and prosperity to many in- 
dividuals. Diminish the expense of carriage but one farthing, 
and you widen the circle; you form, as it were, a new crea+ 
tion, not only of stones and earth, and trees and plants, but 
men also, and, what is more, of industry and of happiness.’ * 
It has becu remarked, that Railways have hitherto been con- 
fined almost exclusively to coal-works and other mines; and 
that inventions, whose only recommendations are simplicity and 
usefulness, are often suffered to lie long ia a state of public ne- 
glect. The time has at length arrived, however, when carriages 
moving on level surfaces, or on gently inclining planes, with 
little friction, and without obstructions, are fast spreading over 
the face of the country. Of this we have many instances in 
Scotland: the Duke of Portland’s Railway from Kiimarnock to 
the ‘Troon, of ten miles in length; Lord Elgin’s Raiiway at 
Charlestown, of about five miles; the Railways of Mr Erskine. 
of Mar at Alloa; those at the Carron Works of about six miles 
in length ; Sir John Hope’s Railway at Musselburgh, and many 
others already formed, besides some at present contemplated, 
of which that projected from Kelso to Berwick, (a distance of 


twenty-two miles, and for which an act of Parliament is already 
obtained), is the most striking. 
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* Anderson’s Rural Recreations. 
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Though the Railways at Carron are not exempt from slight 
risings and depressions in their course, the reduction which they 
have occasicned in the expense of carriage merits much atten- 
tion. Before their establishment, the Company paid monthly, 
upon an average, 1200/. Sterling for carriage. Upon the esta+ 
blishment of the Railways, they diminished the number of their 
horses three-fourths, and reduced their monthly expenditure for 
carriage to 300/, upon an average ; thus effecting a saving to the 
Company of about 10,800/. per annum. It may further be no- 
ticed, that there the mode of arrangement is extremely analo- 
gous to that which would be proper for supplying a large town 
such as Edinburgh with the necessary commodities, by means 
of railways. In going through the works, where there are no 
railways, a single horse takes a waggen along, carrying one ton; 
and having thus, at different times, brought bis number of wags 
gons through the works, the whole are then connected together, 
and dragged at once, by the same horse, along the railway. 

It may be assumed as perfectly clear, that no general or pub- 
lic disadvantage can possibly arise from the measure now pros 
posed for consideration. Any fears of consequent injury to par- 
ticular classes of the labouring population, or of the possibility 
of diminishing the number, or injuring the breed of horses, are 
really without foundation; and have been shown to be so in si- 
milar instances. The same fear was stated as an objection a- 
gainst many similar improvements, when they were first project- 
ed; as, for example, the introduction of carts in place of pack- 
horses, and the employment of two-horse ploughs. But yet 
neither the number of horses decreased, nor was the welfare of 
that class of the labouring poor at all impaired. Objections of 
an analogous kind were made to the erection of thrashing ma- 
chines, and the introduction and successive improvements of the 
cotton machinery ; from all of which, it was apprehended, that 
many of the labouring poor would be thrown out of employ- 
ment, and subjected to want and misery. But these fears were 
proved to be unfounded; for the number, and happiness, and 
comforts, of the labouring poor, engaged both in agriculture and 
manufactures, increased precisely in proportion to those very 
improvements. 

If any one shall say, * We have lately seen the poor starving 
§ for want of employment, ’ and shall hold up this as an argument 
against the machinery, which has for its object the acceleration 
of labour, let these persons reflect, that no state of human affairs 
is exempt from vicissitude; that commerce, manufactures, and 
agriculiurg, in every country, are subject to convulsions, which 
no human arrangements can prevent. Let them look abroad 
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over Europe, and see where the sudden change from universal 
war to almost universal peace, has produced the severest shock, 
and the greatest portion of human misery, and where it has fal- 
Jen most lightly ; where its effects have been most lasting, and 
where it has soonest disappeared. All nations have been affect- 
ed by it, but Great Britain the least of all. There, the dawn of 
returning prosperity has first appeared. Her powerful capital 
and machinery command the markets of the world. The mis- 
taken benevolence which would sweep away machinery, would, 
like a famine or a pestilence, lay prostrate in the dust one half 
of our people. The sum of human comforts and conveniencies 
is measured by the sum of the powers of labour, aided by the 
means which human intellect can call to their assistance. Every 
exertion of genius and talent, by which the sum of these powers 
is increased, increases also the comforts and conveniencies of 
mankind. 

It has been suggested in some quarters, that as the Magis- 
tracy are patrons of the Union Canal, it would be inconsistent 
in them to countenance any proposal for investigating into the 
practicability and expediency of Railways, which, it is said, are 
intended to rival the Canal. Do such objectors conceive, that 
the prosperity of Edinburgh,—that the increased demand for 
coal and commodities of every kind,—that the more active, 
general, and extensive circulation of merchandise,—that the 
increased exports and imports of Leith, can lessen the traflic 
upon the Union Canal? Would the Union Canal be injured 
by diverging canals from its basin, extending to every county 
in the south of Scotland ? Certainly not. And if it would not, 
how can it be injured by the most extensive system of railways? 
So far from injuring, they will ¢nercase the trade upon the Ca- 
nal, by rendering it the medium of general conveyance between 
the East, and South, and West of Scotland. 

It is proper to state, that this objection to the system of Rail- 
ways is rested apon the confounding of two interests, by no 
means necessarily the same, viz. that of the Proprietors of Ca- 
nal Stock, and that of the Coal Proprietors of Linlithgows!mre 
and Stirlingshire. It may be the desire of the latter, as 7raders, 
to limit competition in their own commodity; but it must be 
the interest of the former, as Carriers, that the activity of 
commerce and consumption in every branch, should: be most 
extensively promoted. 

Even granting it possible, that the Railway could ever burt 
the profits of the Canal, the Magistracy would not be inconsgist- 
ent in giving it their support. ‘Lhe object of the Magistracy in 
patronizing the canal, and taking shares of its Stock, was, not 
that they might draw so much per cent. upon their capital, but 
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that the public might be benefited by the increased ease and 
cheapness of communication. 

The same answer may be made to the objection, that the 
Magistracy would show partiality in supporting the Coal Pro- 
prietors of Mid-Lothian against those of Linlithgowshire and. 
Stirlingshire; for the Magistrates lock not to the interest of 
any one cliss of Cozl Proprietors more than another, but to 
the interest of the Community. The same reason, therefore, 
which induced the Magistrates to support a measure for giving 
facili:y and cheapness to the carriage to the City, of the Western 
coals, will also induce them to support a plan for reducing the 
cost of carriage from the Southern collieries. 

The promoters of this survey have the satisfaction of know- 
ing, thet the advantages of Railweys are very generally recog- 
nised. Should the establishment of Reilways be ultimately re- 
solved on, they woud be most anxious to avotd all eccasion of 
particular loss, whether to existing public bodies or individuals ; 
and with reference to the particular interests of the Union Ca- 
nal Company, they have had the satisfaction of receiving from 
the President of the Committee of Proprietors, a genileman 
distinguished for the most ardent zeal for the success of the Ca- 
nal, an expression of his entire concurrence, in contemplating 
the most extensive diffusion possible of the Railway system, as 
the basis of an increase of general commerce, necessarily creat- 
ing a more extended traffic on the Canal. 

After the Renort of the Survey is brought forward, and has 
received mature consideration, the Magistracy of Edinburgh, 
and the public at large, will be enabled finally to decide, whether 
an establishment of Railways should be formed. If such shail 
be the resolution adopted, and if, happily, the promoters of the 
survey shall be aided by the advice of the Lord Provost and 
Magistracy in maturing the plan of the undertaking at the out- 
set, and shall thus obtain the additional support of that weigiit 
and influence which the name and sanction of the Magistracy 
must necessarily give, in promoting all that is conciliatory, and 
in recommending all that is reasonable, they entertain the best- 
grounded hope, that, by amicable communications with every 
interest, by pursuing solely what is truly best, and by the reacy 
adoption of every suggestion, by which the utility of the under- 
taking may be improved, and the equity of its operation pro _ 
moted,—a measure so eminently calculated for the advantage of 
this city and the neighbourhood, may, with the uvanimous ap- 
probation of all classes, be established on a system admitting of 
the most general extension throughout the kingdom. 

Gipson & OuipHant, W. S. 
Agents for the Railway Committee, 
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TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE, 


Notice of Improvements at Stobs Castle. 


Sir, 

Tue Farmer’s Magazine having been justly considered as 
the general vehicle through which the public are made acquaint- 
ed with every thing connected with the agriculture fm rural 
improvements of Scotland, the following notice relative to the 
improvements which have been carrying on at Stobs Castle, 
Roxburghshire, by Sir William Francis Eliott, Bart. of Stobs, 
may not be unacceptable to your readers. 

During the last twelve months, Sir William has built a large 
bridge over the river Slitridge, and has made a new road for 
nearly a mile in length, for the use of the public, (having shut 
up the former road, which went through his park), all which 
has been done solely at the Baronet’s own expense. Sir William 
has likewise built a high park wall of stone and lime, along the 
side of the new road, till its junction with the new bridge; which 
adds very much not only to the beauty of the grounds around 
Stubs Castle, but to the appearance of the surrounding country, 
With a truly philanthropic feeling, Sir William commenced his 
operations at a time when there was no work going on in the 
district, and when many poor labourers were entirely out of em- 
ployment ; and, during the continuance of the work, betweer 
seventy and eighty hands were constancy smecegtte which kept 
many poor people from starving. Sir William is still further 
carrying on his improvements at the seat of his ancestors, which, 
for beauty and picturesque scenery, is excelled by no place in 
the South of Scotland ; and intends, during the ensuing spring, 
to build a handsome Gothic bridge over the Slitridge, (within 
sight of the Castle), entirely of pure white freestone, which will 
certainly be the handsomest thing of the kind in Scotland. 

Sir William plants considerably every year, and is otherwise 
employed in the amelioration and improvement of his valuable 
at extensive property. The conduct of this public spirited 
young Baronet cannot be too much praised; and I trust that his 
praiseworthy example will be followed by other large landholders 
in this part of the country.—I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 


Hawick, Jan. 31, 1818. J. T. 
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Defence of the Jury, Sc. 
TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Defence of the Jury appointed to fix the Fiars for the County of 
Lanark, Crop 1816, and held at Lanark \7th February 1817, 
against the accusations of their conduct, exhibited in the Report 
of a Committee of the Landholders of the County. 


Sir, 

In the Farmer’s Magazine for August 1817, appeared a 
very singular article, entitled, ‘ A Report of a Committee of the 
Commissioners of Supply for Lanarkshire.’ By what authority 
the gentlemen of the Committee were constituted a court of re- 
visal of the proceedings of the Sheriff, and a Jury called toge- 
ther by the laws of the land, we have no inclination to inquire ; 
but the authors of that report must have been highly pleased 
with what they had done; for, not contented with censuring every 
member of the court whose proceedings they review through the 
medium of the Magazine, they have circulated the same Report 
in a more splendid and superb form through the different coun- 
ties in the kingdom. They have made this Report the vehicle of 
obloquy on all concerned,—the judge who presided at the court, 
his assistants, the clergy who are interested in the result, and 
the Jury by whom the obnoxious fiars were fixed. It is under 
stood that the other parties have already appeared in their own 
defence. It is now full time for the Jury to endeavour to wipe 
off the unjust aspersions so wantonly thrown upon them. 

The penetrating eyes of the Committee have not indeed been 
able to discover any fault in the character of the Jurymen:—but 
still they are men of no respectability, possest of little property, 
and making their livelihood by agriculture ; and hence the infer- 
ence, far from,'ogical, that a fair verdict could not be expected 
from them. would appear that the gentlemen of the Com- 
mittee entertained the illiberal notion that talent and integrity 
are the inseparable companions of rank and fortune. It is the 
more surprising, that the gentlemen of the Committee should 
have fallen on this silly expedient to prejudice the public against 
the verdict of the Jury, when a worthy and learned Baronet of 
their own number could have said to them—* Of what import- 
ance to the public are exhibitions of pedigree ?’ ‘ Should 
controversy at any time arise, it ought carefully to be confined 
to private discussion.’ - - - - - - * What evidence of vanity, what 
marks of weakness can be figured more indubitable than to ob- 
trude it on the world!’ But, in fact, the Jurymen had ancestors 
as well as the Committeemen, who contended, to the utmost of 
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their ability, for religious and civil liberty in tyrannic times, 
and did not escape suffering in the cause. Some of the Jury- 
men have pretty distinct traces of their ancestors for more than 
200 years. Had inventories of their wardrobes, and of all 
their other goods and chattels, been preserved, they might per- 
haps have stood a competition with those of some of the families 
whose snecessors are now proud of their exalted rank. If the 
ancestors of the Jurymen did not attain rank and fortune to be 
handed down to their posterity, their sons do not need to blush 
for the violence and perfidy by which, in former times, these. 
advantages were too often acquired. But, in what respect do 
tle slender possessions, and moderate circumstances of the Ja- 
rymen weaken their judgments, or make the fairness of their 
verdict questionable? They have ali been instructed in the 
principles of religion and morality; and, in their commerce 
with the world, been accustomed to distinguish between right 
and wrong,—though they must acknowledge they do not com- 
prehend the paradoxical propositions contained in the Report. 

But, says the Report, p. 26, the Jurymen made their liveli- 
hood Lv agriculture; and it was obviously their interest to have 
the fiars struck at as high a rate as possible, as their profits de- 
pended on the price of grain. However gentiemen. of rank: 
and talent may understand this proposition, it never entered in- 
to the vulgar heads of the Jurymen to conceive that their inter- 
est in the disposal of grain, was in the least effected by striking 
the fiars either high or low. They knew that the fiar price was 
intended for the average price for the time past ; and, however 
high it was fixed, could prt nothing in their pockets for that 
part of their crop already sold: And experience had taught 
them, that the fiars had no influence on the price of what was 
unsold, which must be sold at the market price; and that the 
market price is regulated by the proportion which the demand 
and supply bear to each other,—nor can they discover any other 
ingredient in the composition of the price. The dulness of their 
apprehension must therefore acquit the Jurors of the mean sel- 
fishness laid to their charge. Slender as their possessions are, 
thiey still have a portion of teind to pay. If they could have 
sacrificed their integrity to their interest, and been possessed of 
the narrow-minded selfishness some men of high rank are not 
even ashamed to avow, they might have saved something by 
stating the fiars very low: But of this the gentlemen of the 
Committee acquit them. 

The Jurymen must acknowledge that they were little conver- 
sant in fiar inquests. Called together from different quarters, 
wiprepared, they had not very accurate notions of the duties 
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required of them, the celebrated rules published in the Report 
not having yet appeared: They understood only, that they were, 
by every means presented to them, to ascertain the market 
prices of the different kinds of grain through the season, to 
form a fair average from these, and to return a conscientious 
verdict; and all this was expected to be done in half a day. 
This they performed to the best of their ability, without having 
regard to the interest of any class or party; and they are per- 
suaded their verdict has obtained the approbation of all the 
eounty, except those whose selfish feelings had overcome their 
better judgment. Against these this defence now appears. But 
as the charges against the Jury are formidable only by the pre- 
judices and false glosses with which the writer of the Report 
has artfully supported them, it is necessary to obviate some more 
of them, before answering the particular accusations. 

There is a paragraph in page !7th of the Report, in which 
great complaint is made of the deficiency in the number and 
qualifications of the witnesses. With this the Jury decline to 
interfere. But before finishing, the Jury is pretty smartly glanc~ 
ed at, for receiving and acting on such defective evidence. It 
is said, the witnesses were chosen from the richest situations and 
most productive tracts of land; that, in ordinary years, this 
partial procedure would have been comparatively of less im- 
portance ; but, in a season like 1816, a more effectual method 
could not easily have been devised to raise the fiars to an undue 
height. Strange logic! Can it be comparatively of Jess im- 
portance to take evidence from the lowest and most productive 
tracts in an ordinary year, when much corn of inferior quality 
comes to market from the higher grounds, than in a year so 
unfavourable as not to have its parallel in the memory of man, 
when the corn produced on the higher grounds was consumed 
on the spot, and littie or none came to warket, and, of course, 
the market price of such inferior corn had no existence? Ina 
bad year, when the progress of the crop on the high ground is 
retarded by a cold summer, and, before it comes to maturity, 
annihilated by autumnal frost, witnesses capable of giving evi- 
dence of the market price, can only be found in the tracts where 
corn is produced, bought and sold; and it would be nugatory 
to look tor them any where else: But, to follow the same pro- 
cedure in a favourable year, when corn less valuable was pro- 
duced and sold on high grounds, would be an effectual method 
of raising the averaze too high. Hence the conclusion is just 
the reverse of that which the writer of the Report draws from 
the premises. Had the reasoning powers of this writer guided, 
his pen, he would have avoided this and other absurdities, 
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which he seems to have meant as aid to his heavy accusations, 
and not stated so many false positions, easily detected by the 
meanest capacity. But it appears to have been expected that 
the Jury should have taken into consideration all the corn which 
might have been produced on the high grounds, hed the wea- 
ther been favourable—-the quantity which might have come to 
market—and its value; and, by the introduction of this ima- 
ginary quantity, to have moderated the fiars. But the real mar- 
ket price of corn seems to be the only source from whence fiars 
have hitherto been derived, and, were any other to be .assum- 
ed, such would not probably be accepted as legal fiars. 

I shall now notice the several charges brought against the 
Jury. 

. It is said, p. 18th of the Report, that the Jurymen made lit- 
tle or no investigation as to the quantities bought and sold; 
that their inquiries related to the highest and lowest prices, and 
seldom to the middle; that one witness had regularly attended 
the Lanark market, and had kept a record of the prices which 
he meant to produce, but was not asked; yet his evidence is 
made to bear, that he knew no more than he declared. Answer: 
From the little gossiping tales introduced to eke out these accu- 
sations, it would appear that the gentlemen of the Committee, 
notwithstanding their distinguished rank, condescended to min- 
gle with the vulgar crowd, to pick up the flying rumours which 
are always improving in every mouth through which they pass. 
But the Jurymen solemnly declare, that these rumours are with- 
out foundation ; that they took every step their judgment could 
indicate, to. come as near as possible at the average prices of the 
different kinds of grain, sparing no pains in asking every ques- 
tion relating to the middle, as well as to the higher and lower 
prices; that it was not always in their power to come at the 
exact quantities sold at certain prices—but they found no instance 
of only sown, and remarkably ripe corn, selling at an uncom- 
mon high price, by which their judgment could be misled in 
forming an average, as insinuated in the Report; And though 
jt was not thought necessary to minute all the questions put to 
the witnesses, and the answers they returned, as the whole was 
fresh in the memory of the Jury,—all necessary questions were 
duly put. If a witness had a register in his pocket, it was not 
known to the Jury; and, as be did not produce it, they could 
not prevent the clerk from stating, that the witness was ignorant 
quoad wtra. Of the truth of these observations, the Jury can 
produce the most ample testimony. 

2. 'That the proof for the Upper Ward was confined to La- 
park; not comprehending Biggar and Carnwath, at both of 
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which places much business in buying and selling corn is trans- 
acted. 

The Jury having no charge in providing the witnesses, this 
accusation has no doubt received its answer from another quar- 
ter. In the mean time, the Jury believe the charge is equally 
insidious as the other. It is no less absurd; far, in such a ca- 
lamitous year, it being necessary to bring corn from the lower 
to the higher districts, the price is increased by the carriage and 
profit of the dealer at the last stage; and, by bringing evidence 
from such places, the average price must have been made higher. 

3. That sufficient attention was not paid to inquire if the grain, 
to which the prices referred, was of the growth of the county, 
and of crop 1816. 

This so obviously occurred to the Jurymen as an important 
part of their duty, that it is almost superfluous to give a posi- 
tive denial to the accusation. These were among the first ques- 
tions put to every witness who came forward, and the reason 
explained to them; although, to save time, and for the reasons 
before mentioned, they were not minuted in the procedure. 
This is well known to every one present at the inquest. 

4, That the Jury being assembled on the 18th of February, the 
Jurymen turned a very minute and curious eye to what was pass- 
ing under their windows while they sat in deliberation, and ac- 
tually took into account the selling price of oatmeal at the mo- 
ment, which was 3/. 10s. per load. 

This is known on all hands to be an absolute mistatement, 
and the Jurors might satisfy themselves with a flat denial. But, 
throughout the Report, the writer shows such an eager desire to 
find fault, that a few remarks on this head may put his conduct, 
and that of the Jury, in a clear light. Had the tale been stated 
without comment to impartial judges, the zeal of the Jury to at- 
tain the truth by every means, would have been thought com- 
mendable. Had the meal fallen 20s. lower that day, and had 
the price been taken in at forming the average, the Jury would 
probably have got the praise of the landholders also. But as 
this did not happen, the Jury must be calurmigted for what they 
did not do, when there is no fault to be found for what they 
did. Among the many absurdities contained in the Report, it is 
not the least, to blame the Jury for not applying to the Sheriff to 
lay an interdict on the market of that day. Such a wanton ex- 
ercise of authority would not only have occasioned alarm and 
confusion, and probably been injurious to individuals, but, by 
a cessation of all transactions, the view of the Jury would have 
been defeated, and the freshness of the living price, which the 
writer of the Report so much admires, would have been lost, 
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5. That the Lanarkshire boll, the measure in common use, 
which is about a sixteenth part larger than the Linlithgow boll, 
the only true and legal standard for the kingdom, was adopted 
for the Lower and Middle Wards, though the Jury knew of this 
difference, and it was expected they would have deducted a six- 
teenth, as former Juries had done ; and afterwards the Linlith- 
gow boll was admitted as the standard for the Upper Ward by 
a majority of votes. 

The Jurymen frankly acknowledge, that they found this the 
most embarrassing part of their duty. So far as they could 
learn, the measure commonly used in other counties was the 
basis on which the fiars of such counties were fixed. They un- 
derstood that the same had been the uniform practice of this 
county; they found also that any of the clergymen who receiv- 
ed part of their stipend in unmanufactured grain, received it 
always in the measure cf the county; and, after much delibera- 
tion, they came to the unanimous opinion, that the measure 
used in the county was the only rule which they could safely 
apply, and that any deviation would not have been held as legal! 
fiars: And though any former jury might have fallen on the de- 
vice of making deductions, they thought they had no authority 
to follow the example. But when they were made sensible that 
the Linlithgow measure had for some time been in universal 
use in the Upper Ward, upon the same principle which had 
hitherto guided their conduct, they fixed the fiars upon the 
measure in use. “Thus the transaction, on which the writer of 
the Report has wasted so much wit, was the deliberate judge- 
ment of men impressed with a sense of the solemn engagement 
they had come under ; and, the landholders of the county being 
in the same state, in this distressing year, with those of other 
counties, have no just ground of complaint against the Jury. 
But there is one fact which the writer of the Report studiously 
conceals, that he may still have some pretext for making a loud 
cry. The greater part of the victual stipend payable to the 
clergymen of the county is oatmeal; and this being bought 
= sold by the same weight through all Scotland, whether the 

ars be fixed on a greater or smaller measure, has no effect 
upon it. 

6. That to the astonishment of the public, the fiars of La- 
narkshire, which never was celebrated for scientific husbandry, 
or its productions in grain, exhibit rates in this memorable year 
exceeding those of many of the neighbouring counties, and are 
beyond the average rate of the metropolis itself. 

The Report abounds in mysterious propositions far beyond 
the reach of vulgar comprehension. Any of these, in which the 
dury is not implicated, are gladly left at rest; but it is neces 
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sary to enter on the painful task of taking this under serious 
consideration. To render this proposition in plain language, 
it will ran thus—The inhabitants of Lanarkshire being unskilful 
and inactive in the cultivation of the soil, and hence the pro- 
ductions in grain scanty, therefore it is astonishing to find the 
price of corn, on which the fiars are founded, high. But, 
to translate this proposition into the language of common sense, 
—Lanarkshire, being an ill cultivated county, must produce 
scanty crops of corn; and every commodity being higher in 
price in proportion to its scarcity, and the urgency of the de- 
mand for it, corn must always be dearer there than in better 
cultivated counties, and the fiars regulated by the market price 
higher. That such should be the case in this memorable year, 
as well as any other, and that these fiars should go beyond the 
average rate of the metropolis, situated in the midst of the most 
fertile and hest cultivated districts in Scotland, will astonish 
none who retain their sober senses. But can it be possible 
that ten gentlemen, selected from among the great and learn- 
ed, should have blundered so egregiously as to draw an infer- 
ence from this proposition directly the reverse of what the 
premises require ? 

But, in taking such a view of the county of Lanark as seems 
necessary in this defence, there are circumstances of great im- 
portance to be considered, over which the learned writer of the 
Report has carefully thrown a veil. The people of this county 
have, for a considerable time, been earnestly engaged in the pur- 
suit of a variety of mechanical employments ; and have at —— 
become famous for the successful progress they have made. By 
such means, this, and the adjoining county of Renfrew, have in- 
creased in population, in proportion to the extent of surface, far 
exceeding any other jn Scotland, except that in which the me- 
tropolis is situated. For this county, repeatedly declared in 
the Report to be so wide and extensive, ranks only the tenth, in 
point of extent, among the Scottish counties ; and of this extent, 
a very large proportion around the head of the Clyde, and on 
the ridges on both sides of the river, even to the lower extremi- 
ty of the county, is mountain, moor, heath, moss, &c., either 
deemed incapable of cultivation, or under so cold a temperature, 
that cultivated crops often fail of arriving at maturity ;—leaving 
only a narrow tract of fertile land. In consequence of these 
circumstances, the consumpt of the county always exceeds the 
production of the soil; and hence the price of corn must be 
somewhat dearer than in less populous counties from whence 
the necessary supply is drawn. ‘This is known to be the case in 
good, as well as in bad, years e if the calamitous scarcity at 
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1816 raised the fiars so high, as to be sensibly felt in the incomes 
of landholders, and struck with astonishment the few here calls 
ed the public, every unprejudiced’ person considered this scarci- 
ty as the visitation of Heaven, a natural and unavoidable cala- 
mity to the nation ; though it was a time of plenty to the clergy, 
the enjoyment of which is so much grudged them. 

Had the learned writer of the Report attended to the above 
circumstances, he might have been saved the task of stigmatiz- 
ing the cultivators of the county with the imputation of igno- 
rance and inactivity. ‘This stigma landholders have no right to 
fix on this meritorious class; for it is well known they pay a 
rent for the land, in proportion to its fertility, much higher than 
is paid by the occupiers of most of the other districts of Great 
Britain, and perhaps not much short of the highest. 

It would be departing from the province of this defence to 
lengthen it, by entering on a discussion of the multifarious and 
cumbersome rules on which the improved system proposed in 
the Report is to be established; but it may in general be ob- 
served, that, by multiplying the duties, and making the labour 
more burdensome, they will be worse performed than ever; and 
then the Committee will have exhausted all their ingenuity and 
all their spleen to no purpose, or worse. 

The Jurymen have some reason to think, that the majority of 
the gentlemen who signed the Report, have been misled by the 
officious zeal of the writer and composer of it, and by the active 
address with which he knows so well how to accomplish his pure 
poses; and that this gentleman, having plunged too deep in mis- 
statement and absurdity to retract, prevailed on the majority 
unthinkingly to lend the authority of their names to it. Yet the 
Jurymen say, it was blameable inadvertency in them to sanction 
a document replete with so much unfounded calumny. But of 
this the Jurymen have the less to say, since the greater number 
of themselves have been caught in the same snare. This is not 
the least dark part of the learned writer’s conduct in this strange 
business. This individual, understanding the Sheriff had strong 
reasons of dissent against many mistatements of the Report, which 
he afterwards stated in a modest, but impartial and manly man- 
ner, and that the clergy meant also to appear in their own de- 
fence, justly suspected, that many of the mistatements on which 
the calumny was founded, would be overthrown ; and that, if 
the Jury should meet to repel the unjust accusations brought a- 
gainst them, his wish to please a few great landholders would 
be frustrated. ‘To avert this danger, the Jurymen, dispersed 
throughout the county, were his surest prey ; and on them he 
successfully practised. Under a pretence that nothing was want 
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ed but the examination of witnesses who had not been brought 
forward when the Jury was impannelled, he prevailed with them 
to subscribe a petition to the Sheriff, craving leave to revise their 
former verdict. With this, twelve of the number, with the 
greatest simplicity, complied. : 

This learned gentleman no doubt knew well, that the verdict 
ofa Jury, confirmed by the sentence of the Judge, was abso- 
lute, and could not be altered, except by appeal to a superior 
court; but, trusting to the ignorance and simplicity of the Ju- 
rymen, he hoped, by this means, to justify his own misrepre- 
sentations, and preclude the subscribers from defending them- 
selves against his charges. But though these Jurymen were so 
simple as to subscribe a petition which they neither desired to 
be written, nor knew that it was written, till it was presented to 
them separately for their signature by a staffsergeant of the 
k. L. M., they are so far from considering themselves thus pre- 
vented from appearing in their own defence, that they think they 
are more urgently called upon to take this opportunity to de- 
clare their abhorrence of the trick played on them—their regret 
for having signed such a petition—and their firm assent to the 
contents of the above defence. 


*,* We have given this statement from no other motive than a 
wish to do equal justice to all the parties concerned in this unplea- 
sant question. ‘The Report of the Committee, and the Remarks on 
it by the Sheriff and the Presbytery having previously appeared in 
our pages, we hope the discussion is now at an end by the publica. 
tion of this defence of the Jurymen. We have no apology to offer 
for the liberty we have taken in omitting passages that did not bear 
directly on the point, and for sottening the language of others. 
There are rather too many sharp points still left untouched.—Con. 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


P Law of Scotland regarding Fences erected by Tenants. 
IR, 

OxsERVING your readiness, on all occasions, to lay before 
your readers, accounts of the decisions of the Supreme Court, 
in cases regarding rural affairs, I take the liberty of sending you 
the following statement of a case, to which my attention was 
lately recalled, and which, I think, is worthy of being known. 

James Andrew rented, from the late Ear! of Cassiilis, a farm 
for 19 years. In the lease, he was taken bound ‘ to uphold his 
* dykes and ditches upon the said lands in a sufficient fencible 
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© condition ; to weed his hedges and clean his ditches ; and fo 
© leave them all in proper repair, at the expiration of this tack.’ 
During the currency of the lease, Andrew erected, for his own 
convenience, several fences, in addition to those on the farm at 
the time he entered to it, and a dispute took place betwixt him 
and his successor Thomas Morrison, whether he was bound to 
leave these, as well as the other fences, in proper repair at the 
expiration of the lease. 

There was also a difference of opinion betwixt them, as to 
whether the horse-stalls, hecks, mangers and cow-stakes which 
Andrew had erected, were fixtures, or whether he was entitled 
to remove them, or to demand payment of their value. 

The Sheriff of Ayrshire, before whom the action for detcr- 
mining these points came to depend, pronounced the following 
interlocutor. ‘ Finds that the cow-stakes, horse-stalls, hecks 
* and mangers fixed in the houses at Bridgend, could not, by 
“ law, be removed by the pursuer (Andrew); and therefore, 

that the defender (Morrison) is not liable to him for the va- 
lue of these articles that were so left: Finds, that the pursuer 
was bound, at his removal from said farm, to leave the whole 
dykes and ditches, both outer and inner, in good fencible 
condition, in terms of the Earl of Cassillis’s tack to him. ’ 

The case was advocated ; and Lord Meadowbank pronoun- 
ced the following interlocutor. ‘ Having considered the letters 
of advocation, and heard counsel, and examined the proceed- 
ings; Is of opinion, that, at common law, and under the con- 
ditions of his lease, the advocator (Andrew) is bound either to 
remove the fences he ultroneously constructed, or leave them 
in good order ; and that his not having removed them obliges 
him to leave them in good order, and defray the expense ne- 
cessary for that purpose: Secondly, That whether hecks, man- 
gers, &c. are removeable or not as furniture, must depend on 
the practice of the district ; and that it is competent to ascer- 
tain this practice, as also the defender’s having agreed to pay 
ifor those in question, by the offered reference to his oath; 
therefore, remits to the Sheriff, with power to reyiew his in- 
terlocutors, so as to render them agreeable to the above opi- 
nion.’ On reviewing the case, his Lordship added the fol- 
lowing note.—‘ I apprehend that an incoming tenant is under- 
stood to know the obligations of the outgoing tenant, whether 
* conventional or legal. Now, I conceive the leaving fences 
spontaneously erected, in proper order, is an obligation on the 
tenant at common law, which Morrison was entitled to trust 
to. I may be wrong; but this appears to me to result ne- 
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‘ cessarily from the situation of the parties, and the rights of 
* property.’ 

Mr Andrew presented a petition to the Second Division of 

the Court against this judgment, in so far as it found him lia- 
ble to repair the fences he had spontaneously constructed ; and 
argued thus—* At common law, the petitioner knows of no 
‘ ground upon which a tenant who builds march dykes or 
¢ houses, who makes useful ditches and enclosures, can, at the 
‘ expiration of his lease, be bound not only to relinquish, with- 
out indemnification, those valuable additions to the property, 
but also to lay out money in putting those improvements in- 
to what may be considered as a sufficient state of repair. 
That a tenant is not entitled to encumber the subject with 
erections, which may to him be convenient, but inconvenient 
and unprofitable to the landlord or a sueceeding tenant ; and 
that, on being required to do so, he is bound to remove such 
encumbrances, the petitioner never denied. If he had been 
required to remove the walls (dykes) in question, he would 
at once have complied with the requisition. But the case is 
this :—The walls he built were useful walls; they are benefi- 
cial to the farm; they were considered to be so at the time 
they were built ; and they are held to be so at this moment. 
He was not required to remove them ; but both the landlord 
and Morrison, the succeeding tenant, take advantage of those 
walls, and are resolved to maintain them. Then the only 
point is, whether the petitioner, having conferred on Lord 
Cassillis one benefit, by building walls which are useful to the 
farm, and for which he has received no indemnification, is 
bound to add to the benefit another, and to be at the expense 
of repairing the walls.’ 
In answer to this Mr Morrison maintained, that the ques- 
tion ought to be decided upon general principles ;—that Mr 
Andrew, by his lease, was taken bound ¢o leave all the fences in 
proper repair ;—that the simple point to be decided was, whe- 
ther he, having erected certain fences during the currency of 
the lease, for his own conveniency, was bound to leave them al- 
so in repair ;—and that, upon principles of expediency, as well 
as of law, he ought to be obliged to repair those dykes, for the 
erection of which, it fell to be presumed he had been paid by 
the use of them during the lease. 

The Court, on advising the case, were divided in opinion. 
Lord Robertson said—* When a tenant is taken bound to leave 
* all the fences on his farm in repair at his removal, that is an 
* obligation which he must fulfil; but if he has made, for his 
* own conveniency, a number of fences which were not on the 
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© farm when the lease was granted, and when he entered to it, 
* he is, I take it, not bound to repair these. The tenant might 
¢ perhaps be obliged to remove these fences altogether if the 
* Jandlord should require him to do so, (although it is even 
* doubtful if he would be obliged to do this after being allowed 
* to erect them), but he is, in my opinion, under no obligation 
* to repair them.’ Lord Polkemmet was of the same opinion. 
He thought the landlord might insist to have the dykes remov- 
ed, but could not insist to have them repaired, unless the tenant 
would not remove them. Lord Meadowbank, and the Lord 
Justice Clerk were of a different opinion. They thought that 
if a tenant saw proper to build fences on his landlord’s ground, 
he must be presumed to do so for the sake of the advantage he 
would reap from them during the lease, and that if he once did 
so, he behoved to keep them in repair ; otherwise his operations 
which afforded him benefit only during the lease, might lay his 
landlord under an expense to repair them to which he would not, 
but for the tenant’s conduct, have been liable. Lord Glenlee 
thought the tenant was bound either to remove the fences he had 
erected, if the landlord wished it, or to repair them; but that 
he was entitled to make his election; and that in the event of 
his being ready to remove them, if the landlord would not con- 
sent to his doing so, he (the landlord) was bound to repair them, 
as he meant to take advantage of them. 

An interlocutor was accordingly pronounced, adhering to the 
judgment of the Lord Ordinary, in so far as it remitted to the 
Sheriff; * under this quality, that the Sheriff do still allow the 
* petitioner the option of either removing the fences ultroneous- 
* ly constructed by him, and restoring the grounds to their pre- 
* vious state, or leaving the fences in good order. ’ 

I have only to observe upon this case, that where a tenant 
thinks the enclosures upon his farm too large, he ought in all 
cases to endeavour to enter into a bargain with his landlord, 
before subdividing them at his own expense. The advantage 
arising from the subdivision of large enclosures, is so obvious, 
both to the landlord and the tenant, that I should scarcely think 
any landlord would refuse to allow his tenant a certain sum for 
doing so. In that case, the tenant would clearly, under the cbli- 
gation in his lease to keep the fences in repair, be bound to leave 
those also in repair, which he had constructed with the permis- 
sion, and partly at the expense of the landlord. 


Aprii 1818, T. F. 
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TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE, 


Verdict of Guilty against Crows. 
Sir, 

In this land of liberty, justice, and mercy, the vilest 
thief, or most desperate villain, although, for their crimes, they 
are amenable to the laws of their country, yet have the privi- 
lege of being tried by a jury of their countrymen, and have coun- 
sel and advocates, who, with all their powers of eloquence, en- 
deavour either to establish their innocence, or at least to miti- 
gate their punishment. ‘This is all very right and just, when 
only exercised towards the human species. But what shall we 
say to the proposition for extending this privilege to a specics of 
the most worthless and destructive animals in the creation, I 
mean those black vermin, the Crows? Some years ago, very 
able advocates for their usefulness appeared in your Magazine, 
and, from their reasonings, one would have been led to con- 
clude, that, if crows were to be entirely destroyed, * then we 
‘ might expect the ravages of the grub-worm to extend to a de- 
‘ gree altogether beyond calculation; but, as long as crows 
‘ were suffered to exist in their then and present nurhbers, they 
‘ would be able to hold this secret and destructive invader in 
‘ some considerable check.’ The events of last year, however, 
have rather weakened this conciusion; for, numerous as this. 
tribe is, and voracious as they certainly are, yet the grub-worm 
was too many for them last season. Many fields, within the 
observation of the writer of this, were completely cut up before 
any crows found their way to them; and if they came at all, 
they came too late to be of any service to that crop. This is 
not mere assertion, but a fact, that almost every farmer knows 
to his sad experience; and yet, it must be admitted, that even 
this by no means solves the question, as it still may be answer- 
ed, that although this really was the case, yet things might 
have still been worse, had not the crows given their assistance. 
For my own part, I am not disposed to rate their services very 
high, nov can any of their best friends calculate the extent of 
these services upon any fixed data whatever. After saying, 
‘ that crows, from their immense numbers, and from their ap- 
* petite for this kind of food, must destroy incalculable numbers 
* of these destructive insects, and consequently save many plants 
‘ from their depredations,’—they say ail that can be said with 
certainty upon this subject. One thing seems certain, that in 
seasons favourable to the propagation of the grub, legions of 
¢rows are not able to prevent very extensive mischief, 
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The controversy upon this subject, which was so keenly agi- 
tated in the Farmer’s Magazine, has for some years ceased ; 
nor should the writer of this article have attempted to renew it 
again, had he not been alarmed by a communication from your 
correspondent O. C., who is an avowed convert to the utility of 
crows, because himself, or some of his neighbours, seem last 
season to have been favoured with some signal services from this 
very useful tribe, and consequently proposes to try the question 
(are crows guilty or not ? ) by ajury of your Reporters, and other 
correspondents. Now, Sir, should this article be thought wor- 
thy of a place in your Magazire, (about which I entertain great 
doubts), and its author be entitled to a seat in this jury, he, for 
one, shal] not hesitate to pronounce them guilty, nor would he 
be the first to recommend them to mercy; and this for the fol- 
Jowing reasons. 

1. Because, that really allowing that crows may do some 
good, yet it certainly proceeds from no good motive. Your 
Conductorship may smile at the idea of assigning motives to 
crows; but then, Sir, you must recollect, that it is proposed to 
extend to them one of the greatest privileges of freemen, viz. a 
trial by jury; it is therefore certainly necessary to treat them 
with some kind of respect; and, in estimating their real merit, 
or demerit, it is right to inquire into their motives as well as 
actions; and, on this score, farmers are no more obligated to 
crows, than some of the nations of Europe were to Bonaparte 
and his bloody legions,—whose ruling motives, though they 
might confer some partial and transient benefits on the people, 
were power and plunder. 

2. Because, that what good crows may do is very problematical: 
This has been insisted on elready ; but it is not less true, nor is 
the question very easily solved. One thing seems certain, as I 
have already remarked, that, in years favourable to the propa- 
gation of the grub, crows are nct abie to prevent the most ex- 
tensive depredations; and I think it may be added, with a good 
deal of probability, that, in seasons unfavourable for breeding 
these worms, very little loss would be sustained, though there 
were not a crow in existenee. I think it has been reported, 
that some Professor in Edinburgh had found out a method of 
freezing water at any time. Could this gentleman only extend 
his operations, and, in open winters like the two last, favour 
us with a good sharp frost for a month over ail the country, the 
effects of this powerful agent, in destroying grubs, and other 
destructive insects, would be more cilectua! than a million of 
crows in every county. 

3. Because, that crows are guilty of the most extensive ang 
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incalculable mischief. While doubts are entertained, and just- 
ly entertained, about what good they may do, no doubt can be 
entertained, by any person who has his eyes open, that these 
vermin must devour an immense quantity of grain. From the 
moment it is sown in the ground, until it is got into the barn- 
yard (a few weeks, when it is in the blade, excepted), it is 
constantly exposed to these ravagers; and even there, in a 
storm of snow, it is not altogether safe from them. If they 
were of any benefit to last crop, by destroying the grubs in the 
spring, they amply repaid themselves before that crop was got 
off the ground. My temper was often ruffled, last season, in 
the months of November and December, to see the forlorn- 
looking stooks, that had stood for weeks together, black almost 
as heaps of dung with the continued rains, and still more black 
often by being covered with crows; who, by their loud croak- 
ing, their frisking, and wheeling aloft in the air, seemed to re- 
joice in the midst of the common calamity, which lengthened 
out to them the season of plenty,—adding to the losses sustain- 
ed by the inclemency of the season, their very extensive depre- 
dations. 

4, and lastly, Because, principally and particularly, I condemn 
crows as a species of thieves and vagabends, of the very blackest 
description, for their unmerciful inroads upon our potatoe fields ; 
and here, Mr Conductor, I confess I scarcely can keep my 
temper. You will allow yourself, that it is no slight matter, 
that a ploughman, who has only eight or ten pecks planted, 
should have sometimes a third or fourth part of his crop de- 
stroyed by these vermin. Crowists may talk about their useful- 
ness as they please, and may reason and conjecture very coolly 
upon the subject; but, on going through a potatoe field, and 
seeing a hole at the root of almost every shaw, the fibres torn, 
and many uprooted altogether, one will scarcely find themselves 
sufficiently cool to sit in deliberate and cool judgment on these 
criminals. Most people, I believe, like your humble servant, 
especially if potatoe growers, if they had power equal to their 
will, would think no more to kill them by dozens, than O. C., 
and others of his crowist brethren, would think to kill so many 
rats or mice; and, in fact, J am yet to convince, that the for- 
mer are one whit better than the latter ;—the one enemy steals 
in secret, and destroys in darkness, while the other commits his 
ravages before our eyes, in broad day. 

I should not wish it to be understood, from the above obser- 
vations, that I find any fault with the arrangements of Nature. 
i verily believe, that nothing was created in vain; and probably 
some ingenious reasoner may yet find out, that even rats, mice, 
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and moles, fender no inconsiderable services to farmers; but, 
before it can be fairly made out, that the good which they may 
be supposed to do, overbalances the evil which they certainly 
do, your correspondent O. C. may just as well try to convince 
the inhabitants of the deserts of Africa, that it is their interest 
to spare the lives of lions, bears and tigers, because these fero- 
cicus monsters destroy numbers of inferior animals, which may 
be more hurtful to their flocks and herds, at times, than they are 
themselves, as try to convince me that crows ought to be spared, 
because they do some supposed good, while I experience the 
certain and extensive mischief they do every year. ‘There is 
one consolation for O. C., and all others on that side of the 
question, that although their black favourites may have many 
enemies like myself, yet they run no risk of losing the breed; 
for, as long as the musical ears of our country gentlemen are 
charmed with the harmonious croaking of this fine bird, who 
consequently protect their young in the rookery, every attempt 
to thin their ranks will be found in a great measure unsuccess« 
ful. Endowed with uncommon sagacity, they know a musket, 
and the smell of gunpowder, as well as any veteran that has 
served a dozen of campaigns; and, blest or curst with powers 
of vision, hearing and smelling, they can shun outward danger, 
and discover secret snares, in a manner that is truly astonish- 
ing. Just like the villains and thieves of our own species, they 
show a dexterity and ingenuity in their thefts and pillaging, 
worthy of a better cause and better creatures. I am, Sir, yours, 
11, April 1818. A Firesuire PLoucHMan. 


*,* ‘ The foregoing observations,’ says this humorous plough- 
man, in a postscript, * have cost him some long yokings, and sair 
* waleing of words (much trouble in selecting his words) before he 
* got them into their present shape.’ It would be hard that so 
much labour should be lost. Yet he has perhaps disqualified him- 
self from acting as a Juryman, if not by prejudging the case, at least 
by the acknowledged irritability of his temper. We shall be glad to 
hear from him again.—Con. 





TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Strictures on Inoculating Potatoes. 
Sir, 


I am a friend to rational experiments in agriculture, as 
well as in other arts. But I think, that before any person takes 
the trouble to make experiments, he ought to sit down, and de- 
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liberately consider, whether the experiment he has in view can, 
according to the analogy of nature, succeed, or be productive of 
any possible result. If speculative persons were to act upon that 
principle, it would often save them much trouble and disap- 

intment. And what is, perhaps, of much more consequence, 
it would secure the public against attempts tu impose upon it, 
by imaginary results from experiments which bear absurdity on 
their very face. 

These observations, which might be greatly enlarged, have 
occurred to me on reading a paper in the last Number of your 
Magazine, entitled, ‘ Experiments on Inoculating Potatoes.’ 
Had the person who is said to have made the experiments there 
detailed, reflected upon the nature of inoculation, he would 
have seen that it could not, according to the analogy of nature, 
succeed upon the potato. 

Inoculation, or budding as it is sometimes called by garden- 
ers, is a method of ingrafiing one sort of tree or shrub upon 
another. It is commonly practised upon all sorts of stone fruit 
trees, and upon oranges, jessamines, roses, Xc. But it cannot, 
according to uniform experience, and the analogy of nature, 
succeed, except in cases where the bud is inoculated upon a 
stock through which there is a circulation of juice or sap. The 
mode of inoculating practised by gardeners, is so well known, 
that I need not describe it. But inoculation does not change 
the nature of the fruit produced either by the stock or by the 
bud inoculated upon it. A white rose bud inoculated upon a 
red rose bush, does not cause the bush to produce variegated 
roses; nor does the bud of a peach tree inoculated upon a 
cherry tree, cause it to produce a new and undescribed kind of 
fruit. The bud inoculated produces no change on the nature 
of the stock, and remains itself unchanged, producing fruit ac- 
cording to its kind. 

The potato is a plant which may be propagated both by the 
seed and by the roots. So far as the seed is concerned, I shall 
say nothing. Whether new varieties can be produced by the 
operation of the sexual system, is a thing I shall not take upon 
me to determine. Common experience proves, that, in so far 
as the roots are concerned, the sexual system has no influence. 
In the same field, twenty different kinds of potatoes will remain 
distinct ; and, if propagated by the roots, each will continue 
to produce its own distinct variety. 

The question then is, whether it be possible to inoculate the 
eye of one variety of potato upon another variety of potato, 
in the way described by J. D., or in any other possible manner. 
A moment’s reflection will satisfy every person at all acquainted 
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with the principles of vegetable economy, that the thing is im. 
possible. A potato is a homogeneous mass, like a bean ora 
grain of wheat, and is neither possessed of sap nor of vessels 
through which it could circulate. When buried in the earth, 
it decays before the eye sends forth its shoot. Although it were 
ossessed of sap, and of vessels through which it could circu- 
ate, the matter would not therefore be changed. Inoculation 
cannot be made upon a dead stock, and it will not take place 
if the stock die immediately after the operation is performed. 
Besides, the eye of a potato is totally different in its nature 
from the bud of atree. It partakes more of the nature of the 
“germinating principle in the bean, or in any other kind of 
grain. The bud of a tree can be cut off, and the fibre of the 
wood and the bark preserved; and, when inserted with care 
under the bark of another tree, the circulation of the sap goes 
on, and it adheres and grows. But the eye of a potato cannot 
be cut out in such a manner as to preserve its fibres and vessels 
for the circulation of sap, as it does not possess them. Hence 
it is obvious that it cannot be inoculated upon another potato 
so as to grow ; seeing that neither it, nor the stock upon which 
it may be inserted, possess that kind of vegetable life which is 
indicated by the circulation of sap, and without which, inocula- 
tion cannot, according to the analogy of nature, take place. 
These observations induce me to think that J. D. must either 
have made his experiments regarding the inoculation of pota- 
toes in such a way as to lead to deception, or must have deceiy- 
ed himself as to the results. He may rest assured that a potato 
might, with the same ease, be inoculated upon a turnip as upon 
another potato, in the way he has described. And, to prevent 
other persons from spending their time in repeating the expe- 
riment, or at least to put them upon their guard before doing 
so, you will oblige me by inserting this paper in the next Num- 
ber of your Magazine. Iam, &c. 
Dircerndns. 


FOR THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE, 


Report presented to his Majesty the Emperor Alexander by his 
Excellency the Count de Capo-D'Istria, on the Establishments 
of M. de Fellenberg at Hofxyl, in October 1814. 


(Continued from page 57.) 


Tue idea of regenerating the manners and the characters of 
a people by means of education, supposes that it should act, at 
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the same time, on the higher and lower classes of society. In 
vain should we hope to spread, among these last, moral habits 
and useful knowledge, if those who exercise an influence over 
them remain unworthy of their destiny. M. de Fellenberg en- 
deavoured to qualify the higher classes, by the complete deve-~ 
lopment of their faculties,—by a moral and religious education, 
—and by a course of instruction which embraces a great variety 
of objects, and is commensurate, not only with the circumstan- 
ces of his pupils, and their relations and duties, but also with 
the improved knowledge of the age. His Institute was found- 
ed, and is conducted, upon these views. 

Thirty-three children, from.eight to fifteen years of age, oc- 
cupy apartments near the Castle. A governess takes the charge 
of those details which belong to women. A professor, twenty- 
nine years of age, lives with these pupils, superintends them 
day and night, and does not quit them even in their sports, in 
which he bears a part, as if he was of their own age. Other 
six professors, a master of drawing, and two music masters, 
are attached to this Institute, for the purpose of teaching alf 
that belongs to a liberal education. ‘They adopt whatever ex- 
perience has demonstrated to be useful in the simple methods 
of Pestalozzi and of Herbart. * 

The theory of music is an essential part of the course; and 
all the pupils who have a disposition for it, learn to play on 
whatever instrument they choose. Natural history, in its dif- 
ferent branches, comes in as a relief to their more serious 
studies; and the joinery and gardens afford them the means of 
occasional relaxation. Gymmastick exercises, comprising the 
management of fire arms and the bow, are also employed to de- 
velop their strength and dexterity. ‘Io form a quick eye, and 
habits of attention, are held to be points of importance in all 
their games. 

The children dine with M. de Fellenberg; and he attends at 
their supper. ‘I'wo of his sons are among the number of the 
pupils. His principal elforis, his constant cares, are directed to 
the moral branch of their education. Integrity of character is 
valued by him above all other accomplishments; and the per- 
fect confidence the children repose in him, is the prominent fea- 
ture of this establishment. One may judge of the care with 
which he chooses the professors who assist him, by observing 
their exact resemblance in temper and manners to those of their 


* Since this Report was prepared, the number of the professors 
has been increased; there are now twenty-five, who form a body 
equally respectable for their virtues and for their knowledge. 
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pupils. None of the ordinary means of encouragement or res 
straint are employed in this school; there is in it neither higher 
ner lower places, nor prizes, nor medals, nor humiliating chas- 
tisements. A recapitulation, which is made in presence of the 
pupils, by the professor who never quits them, supplies the place 
of the ordinary motives to emulation and fear. At these meet. 
ings, he repeats all the reasons he may have for praising or cen- 
suring the conduct of any of them. The firm and mild tone of 
the professor, the paternal sentiment which his remonstrances 
and exhortations breathe, make a great impression on the pu- 
pils. All the little traits of character which require either praise 
or blame, find a place in this recapitulation. The children de- 
fend themselves with freedom, they are listened to with patience, 
and replied to with gentieness. ‘They submit not to authority, 
but to confidence, to affection, the ascendancy of truth ; to the 
opinion of their comrades, of which the influence is always good, 
because that opinion is formed out of the most wholesome ele- 
ments. 

An invariable rule in the distribution of time in all the details 
of life, allows the means of constraint ‘or prohibition that are 
otherwise necessary to be dispensed with. The children feel 
themselves free, because they are only required to obey the 
course of events, and are never assailed by caprice. Without 
ever experiencing painful inflictions, they enjoy all the good ef- 
fects of order, for which they soon contract a habitual relish. 
They are sanguine, frank, happy, because they feel themselves 
beloved. When they commit the faults of their age, theyare 
commonly the first to accuse themselves; for a free confession, 
always received with affection and indulgence, relieves the child 
from the pain of being on bad terms with his comrades, and 
with himself. 

There is no other party spirit in this little family but what is 
beneficial. The pupils meet together when a vice or a fault is 
to be corrected, or an injury to be repaired ; but never to jus 
tify the delinquent. This conduct is produced by a religious 
feeling, which is rendered habitual by example, reflection, and 
ptayer. This disposition to assist their masters in the task of 
education, instead of forming leagues against them, is the re- 
sult of their conviction, that the father who has adopted them, 
and his assistants, have nothing so much at heart as to render 
them good and happy. 

Lest this disposition of the pupils, which greatly facilitates the 
progress of their education, and renders their conduct more 
correct, should be tainted,—and that no germs of mischief may 
be allowed to spring up among them, M. de Fellenberg never 
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admits a child into this Institute, till the pupil who has preceded 
him is already trained by good example, and no longer exerts 
any disturbing influence on his comrades. 

There is, perhaps, no other establishment for education, in 
which so many amusements are combined with labour, so mucli 
liberty with regulation, and where the pupils have so many op- 
portunities of preparing themselves for the customs of the world, 
by the example of polished manners. ‘The house of M. de Fel- 
lenberg is a model of these. The pupils visit occasionally some 
of the most distinguisbed families in Berne. There is a conti- 
nual resort of strangers from all countries; and one might say, 
that the young people who live at Hofwyl travel without chang- 
ing their place. In short, the professors belonging to the [n- 
stitution form within themselves a society, which has the effect 
of detaining the strangers that curiosity draws thither. 

To understand better in what manner M. de Fellenberg has 
combined his plan to obtain, by means of agriculture, a salutary 
influence on the intelligence and morals of a people, it is proper 
to present some preliminary reflections. We shall take them 
from another paper by M. Ch. Pictet, entitled, ‘ On the Ad- 
* vantages which Agriculture affords to Education.’ He was 
the first to perceive and exolain the spirit and general tendency 
of the undertaking of M. de Fellenberg. 

The power of circumstances (says he) seems to condemn those 
who subsist by the labour of their hands, and cultivators in par- 
ticular, to a limited exertion of their faculties, and ta be always 
ignorant of that which study exacts from leisure. Often, from 
his earliest. years, the child of the peasant contributes, by his 
labours, to relieve his parents of the burthen of his maintenance. 
The operations of agriculture always offer some method of em- 
ploying his growing powers ; his time is every day more and more 
fully occupied ; and he arrives at manhood without having been 
able to steal an hour from manual labour to improve his mind. 
The distance of the sources of instruction, owing to villages, 
hamlets, and families being scattered over a large extent of 
ground, seems also to present insurmountable difficulties ; be- 
cause, to assemble the children from so many different points 
would require a sacrifice of that time, the whole of which is ne- 
cessary for procuring their daily subsistence. It is therefore a 
fine and happy idea to render this same agriculture, so indis- 
pensable to his existence, subservient to the education of the 
peasant’s child ; and thus to resolve the problem, of developing 
the moral and intellectual faculties in the most useful direction, 
without losing a day for the labour of the hands. 

Such is the fundamental idea of the agricultural part of M, 
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de Fellenberg’s undertaking. It is towards the execution of 
this plan that his efforts have been so long directed. It is 
chiefly for this purpose that he carries on agriculture in all its 
branches at Hofwy], all the details of which are in harmony with 
its object. 

Let us first observe, that agriculture, by itself, ard independ- 
ently of the advantages which a benevolent and experienced pa- 
tron may draw from it, has a salutary influence an the indivi- 
duals whe are engaged in it from their infancy. Labour has 
always a happy effect on morals ; but the labour of the fields has 
advantages peculiar to itself. If the spirit of property be super- 
added, it produces ideas of justice and of order. The children 
of the same family assist one another, and render’ obedience to 
their natural chief: it is an apprenticeship to sqcial order and 
subordination. The success of the labourer’s ope’ations depends 
on the favour of Heaven, and he is accustomed to implore it: 
His hopes are excited, but he is often deozived—and sub- 
mits: Thus he becomes pious and resigned. | If he be industri- 
ous and temperate, he prospers ;—his interest recommends to 
him those virtues which ensure his happiness. 

It is from this influence of religion and mcrals that a people 
of cultivators lead a more orderly life, and are more gentle in 
their manners, than nations that live by hunting and by plun- 
der. But that this salutary influence of agriculture is not sufli- 
cient to render men religious, just, and contented ;—that con- 
tinual employment in the labours of the fields, without previ- 
- ous instruction, benumbs the faculties of the mind, and allow: 
prejudices to take deep root—are truths confirmed by the expe- 
rience of all ages. 

How, then, can instruction be extended to the peasantry? 
This question would not be so difficult, if we were agreed upon 
the kind of instruction that is proper. The knowledge which 
attaches the cultivator to his condition, which renders his la- 
bour more productive, increnses his comforts, and exalts, in 
his eyes, the a of his fathers ;—the principles, the sen- 
timents, the habits, which render him a better man in all his 
domestic relations, and as a subject of the State, assuredly of- 
fer nothing but advantages in a religious, moral, and political 
point of view. 

Let us now consider in what manner agriculture is employed 
as a mean of education in fhe establishment for the poor at Hof- 
wyl. It is necessary to analyze the principles on which the suc- 
cess of this school rests, to appreciate the phenomenon which 
it presents, and to be certain that no illusiot. enters into the 
judgment which we fornj of it. 
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Aceording to the view we fake of agriculture, it may be con« 
sidered as a trade, an art, or a science. As a trade, it requires 
only the exertion of bodily strength; as an art, it demands the 
exercise of understanding ; and as a science, much study. 

Continual employment from infancy in the open air, renders 
a man more robust and less sensible to the variations of climate 
and of seasofis,—the first advantage, and a very great one cer- 
tainly; for strength and health, which make up for the want of so 
niany other things, can never be compensated to him who wants 
them. These advantages belong to the trade of the agriculturist. 

The man who has the charge of agricultural operations, prac- 
ties an art which is composed of a great number of elements. 
The judgment of a good overseer must be exercised for a long 
time upon a variety of objects, which require the faculties of 
comparison, abstraction and decision. It is not enough that he 
has had much experience in details; he must be able to grasp 
the whole of these at the same time, to combine them, and to 
fortr just and precise conclusions. Men being among the in- 
struments which he employs, he must know how to attach them 
to himself, and to avail himself of their gratitude. Equity, 
benevolence, evenness of temper, a wise perseverance—gentlee 
ness without weakness, and decision without obstinacy; these 
are the qualifications which the suceessful practice of the art re- 
quires, and which for the most part ought to be possessed by an 
upright, social and moral man, whatever may be his condition. 

The pupils of the establishment for the poor are not left ig- 
norant altogether of the seiepice of agriculture: But it forms 
the study of that class, for whom the means of earning a liveli- 
hood is not a matter of primary necessity ;—and the poor are 
taught only so much of the science as is found to be useful to 
the practice of the art. 

The daily labours of the fields not only allow the master who 
has the charge of the children to call their attention to other 
objects, by which their minds are improved, or their memories 
enriched ; but the very nature of this labour, which appears at 
first view altogether mechanical, serves gradually to unfold their 
faculties. "Their attention is continually awakened ; and care is 
taken to excite in them a strong interést in the subjects on which 
their industry is employed, by which they are exercised in re- 
flection, and their judgment formed by degrees. 

But what is the immediate instrument employed by M. de 
Fellenberg in an education of so novel a description? What 
man is capable of executing what he has conceived? To un- 
derstand this, let us take up the history of the Institute, at the 
time when it was yet but a project. It is M. Pictet who speaks 
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Among the schoolmasters assembled at Hofwyl in 1809, for the 
study of the Normal school, where they were struck with the 
principles on which village establishments ought to be conduct- 
ed, Thomas Vehrli, schoolmaster at Eschikofen in Thurgovia, 
was distinguished by his intelligence, and his various accom- 
plishments. He entered with eagerness into the plan of the 
establishment for the poor, and requested M. de Fellenberg to 
employ in it his son, a young man of nineteen years, endowed 
with the same virtues and the same talents as his father, and 
susceptible of that benevolent entbusiasm, without which he 
could not have been qualified for the task. 
(To be Continued.) 


FOR THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Use of Salt in the Feeding of Sheep and Cattle, and as a Manure; 
with a Notice of the Act of last Session of Parliament, by which 
it may be so employed. 


(From Sir Tuomas Bsrnarn’s * Case of the Salt Duties.’ Dee. 1817.) 


Many of our readers, we imagine, must be interested in the 
discussion to which the Salt-Duties has given rise, both in and 
out of Parliament, and on which a Committee of the House of 
Commons has been sitting since the end of March, without hav- 
ing, so far as we know, yet completed their labours. It is well 
known that, besides the burden of this tax on agriculturists, it 
common with all other classes, as consumers of the article, it has 
been felt as a grievance in several branches of their profession, 
such as the dairy and the curing of bacon. But the repeal of 
the Salt-Laws, in so far as farmers are concerned, is now urged 
chiefly on the grounds, that great advantages would ensue from 
the use of salt in the feeding of sheep and cattle, and as a ma- 
nure; and the Board of Agriculture offer a premium of fifty 
pounds for the most satisfactory experiments, under each of 
these heads, to be reported before the ist March 1820. Salt, it 
is asserted, if obtained duty free, or taxed moderately, would 
form the basis of a variety of articles necess:ry to our manufac- 
tures ; but the fisheries, above all, if relieved from the shackles 
which the Salt-Laws have fixed on them, ‘in the shape of a multi- 
tude of regniations, in some cases impossible to be observed, and 
not always intelligible, could hardly fail to become more prosper- 
ous than they have ever been under the present system, contri- 
buting largely to the employment, subsistence and wealth of the 
nation. 


The tax on English salt is fifteen shillings per bushel of fifty- 
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six peunds, from thirty to forty times the price at which it could 
be sold if there were no duty; and the revenue deriyed from it 
is near a million and a half on the average of three years pre- 
ceding 5th January last: Scots salt pays only six shillings per 
bushel. It is allowed to be exported duty free. According to 
an account presented to the House of Commons, and ordered to 
be printed, 13th April instant, the exports in 1816 were little short 
of eleven millions and a half of bushels, or almost six times the 
amount of the home consumption on which the tax was paid. 
The inference to be drawn from this singular policy is obvious ; 
but we state the fact, merely for the purpose of observing, that, 
however cheap our salt may be to the French and Dutch, or in 
whatever way they may consume it, the price must be too high 
in this country to suffer it to become the subject even of exten- 
sive experiments in our agriculture. By an act of last Session, 
which we shall afterwards refer to, the Salt Laws have been so far 
modified, as to be no longer an insuperable bar to such experi- 
ments, but certainly not so much so as to give any encourage- 
ment to them; and, with a view to the liberal use of salt in hus- 
bandry, its provisions are altogether nugatory. 

We have lately received several communications on this sub- 
ject, and perused many well written articles on it in other Jour- 
nals. But, as our business is with agriculture, we have sought, 
and in truth sought in vain, for accurate and well authenticated 
experiments, to prove the value of salt as a manure; nor, though 
we do not doubt that it would be useful to live stock as a condi- 
ment, have we any thing like evidence to prove that it prevents 
or cures the rot in sheep, increases greatly the milk of cows, 
and brings cattle sooner to a state of fatness. All these things, 
indeed, have been asserted on the authority of very respectable 
names ; but this is not quite enough, while the experiments on 
which these assertions rest are sam by others of whom we know 
nothing, and who, having evidently some interest in obtaining 
the wished-for results, may have contrived to secure them by more 
favourable treatment of the animals, or some other addition to 
their ordinary fare than salt. Aristotle and Virgil are still weaker 
authorities, or rather, in our humbke opinion, no authorities at 
all in this matter ; and, besides, they speak only of its increasing 
the milk. Even the salt /icks of America, and the salt-eating 
Merinos of Spain, do not present any very definite views and 
tangible results, except that salt is relished by cattle and sheep, 
ad favourable to their general health. In the fattening of pigs, 
the experience of our own country perhaps carries us a little 
jurther ; and probably also in the case of horses. Yet, after all, 
the advantages of salt in the feeding of cattle rest upon analogy 
rather than facts; and the quantity to be administered to each 
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species of animals, and the precise effects of it,—to be ascertained 
only by comparing the animals so treated with others that do 
not get salt,—do not appear to be yet determined. The value of 
salt as a manure—the state in which it ought to be used, whe- 
ther by itself or in compost—how much, and when, and for what 
crops, and at what intervals, are points still involved in obscurity. 

Let it not be thought that we disbelieve in the virtue of sait 
in either of these views, or would discourage experiments. But 
we do not wish to take things on trust, nor speculation for ex- 
perience ; nor would it be quite right to raise expectations, and 
urge the use of a material still so costly upon practical farmers 
in these hard times, till they have surer grounds to proceed 
upon. The repeal of the Salt-Duties, it is evident, is quite ano- 
ther question: ministers themselves do not seem to oppose it on 
any other grounds than the difficulty of obtaining the same re- 
venue elsewhere. 

No one has taken a more active and useful part in this ques- 
tion than Sir Thomas Bernard, from whose letter to Mr Van. 
sittart we have given some extracts in our last volume (p. 324.) 
In December last, the same gentleman published a very inter- 
esting work, under the title of ‘ Case of the Salt-Duties, with 
Proofs and Illustrations,’ which we beg leave to recommend 
to those who wish to see the subject examined in all its rela- 
tions. As we have got nothing on it nearly so judicious and 
convincing, though Sir Thomas himself had done us the ho- 
nour of sending some very recent communications, we sha! 
transcribe that part of his book which agricultural readers must 
feel the most interest in perusing. 

After presenting a historical view of the Salt-Laws down to 
the act of last Session, of which the substance will be given in 
his own words afterwards, he thus proceeds— 

‘ The return of peace, and the publication of some pamphlets on 
$ the salt-duties, having drawn attention to the subject, Mr Cat- 
* craFT, on the 7th of February last (1817), gave notice in the House 

of Commons, of a motion for a committee, to inquire into the laws 
respecting the excise duty on salt, with power from time to time 
to report to the House. From various circumstances, the motion 
did not come on till the 25th of April; when the attention of the 
House happened to be occupied by the domestic state of the coun- 
try, and other matters of a nature to press upon their time and at- 
tention. The previous question therefore was moved ; and, after 
some debate, was carried by a majority of seventy-nine to seventy. 
In the mean time, it being apprehended by those who were anxi- 
ous for the repeal, that the repeated delays which had occurred, 
might make it impossible (even if a committee were appointed) 
* for the House to receive their report, in time for any thing to be 
f done that session, an application was made for-permission to lay 
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¢ before the Board of Trade, evidence and information on the sub- 
¢ ject.—The inquiry was granted; and commenced on the second 
‘ of April, and, in the whole, occupied nine days, including the 
‘ counter evidence produced by the solicitor of the excise. Qn the 
‘ motion of Mr Calcraft, the information, thus submitted to the 
¢ Board of Trade, has been since laid before the House of Com- 
‘ mons, and ordered to be printed for the use of the members. 

‘ What was offered to the Board of Trade upon the injurious ef- 
* fects of the salt-duties, may be classed under four heads :—their 
‘ effects on our manufactures—on our fisheries—on agticultare— 
* and on the employment, condition, and character of the poor.’ 

We shall pass over what regards Manufactures and the Fish- 
eries, and come at once to Agriculture. 

* The information which was fubmitted to the Board on the ufe and 
¢ value of falt in agriculture, and the injury which was fuftained by the 
* exiftence of the duties, may be given under two heads: ast, as to 
* cattle and hay ; and, 2dly, as a manure.—On the firft of thefe, Mr 
‘ Curwen, Mr Kingfton and Mr Horne, gave their teftimonies. Mr 
‘ Curwen ftated his at length :—He faid, * that fale contributes not 
“ only to the health of cattle and fheep, but accelerates their fattening, 
“ and promotes the quantity of milk given by cows. It prevents the rot 
“ in fheep, and the effeét of hoving, when ftock are fed on turnips and 
 clover.—Salt renders damaged hay palatable and nutritious ; and, if 
« applied in difficult feafons, prevents an undue fermentation and heat 
« in the ftack. Chaff and ftraw would be rendered available to a much 
“ greater extent than at prefent, by the application of falt. It would 
* be a moft valuable ingredient, in the preparation of warm food for 
« ftall-fed cattle. I have (Mr Curwen continues) long been in the 
“ habit of ufing falt as a medicine for cattle ; and from my experience 
« of its falutary effe&ts, I thould confider the free use of it as a condi- 
“ ment, to be the greatest boon Government could beftow on the hus- 
“ bandman. ” Mr Curwen then proceeded to fhow the advantages of 
* the general ufe of falt in fattening cattle, in increafing the cultivation 
‘ of green crops, and in preventing the {mut in wheat; and to give a 
* detailed eftimate of the great profits which farmers might derive from 
* the free ufe of falt. + 

‘ Mr Kincston mentioned a circumftance of his having “ had fome 
“ fmall oxen tied up to fatten, which did not thrive ; owing, as the 
“ bailiff faid, to the badnefs of the hay, of which they walted mere 
“ than they ate; but by fprinkling the hay with water in which fome 
“ falt had been diffolved, they returned to eat it greedily.” In addi- 
f tion to this, Mr Horwe ftated to the Board, that there are few farm- 
* ers that he knew, who are not aware of the importance of falt in pre- 
* ferving hay, and reftoring it when damaged; that the ufe of falt, ia 


+ Mr Curwen gives his cows 4 ounces each daily ; young and fatting 
cattle, 3 ounces; working oxen, 4 ounces; year-olds, 2 ounces; calves, 
1 ounce ; working horses,.4 ounces; agd fheep, 2 ounces cach per week, 
given at twice, on flates.—-Con, 
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* fattening cattle, appears to be generally acknowledged: He faid, that 

he had learned from a refpeétable and intelligent farmer (Mr Sutton 
of Eaton in Chethire), that he would give thirty tons of salt a year 
to his cattle, were the duty repealed. He added, that it is a prac. 
tice in Chefhire to give cows a little falt, when, they are falling off 
their milk ; and that Mr Tomkinfon of Northwich informed him, he 
always reforted to it with fuccefs, Mr Horne alfo referred to Sir 
Joun Srncrair’s account of the ufe of falt in Moflelman’s farm in 
the Netherlands, where it was given—to fheep to prevent the rot, and 
to prote& them from infeétious diforders when they are fed on wet 
paftures or on moift food, or when potatoes were firft given them,— 
to cows to increafe their milk,—and to horfes in their oats, efpecially 
when the oats were new and moist. 
* Of the ufe of falt for fheep and for preferving hay, Lord Somerville 
gave the following account—That in the {pring of 1801, he brought 
to England two hundred Merino fheep, which he had purchafed in 
Spain for about 45001. ; and as thefe fheep had been accuftomed to 
the conftant ufe of falt in Spain, he thought that, in our damp climate, 
and in the rich and deep vale of Taunton, where he kept them, it 
would be abfolutely neceflary to fupply them with falt. He continu- 
ed to give falt regularly to thefe Merino fheep, and gradually to all 
his other sheep, from 1801 to 1808, when he let his land in Somer. 
fetthire, and purchafed a place in Surry, on a fandy foil, on which he 
continued to refide until 1815. In that dry and light foil, his Lord- 
fhip thought it unneceffary to go on at fo large an expense for salt, 
and difcontinued it; but for fome years he leit many of his young 
fheep, which he is inclined to think he might have faved, had he con- 
tinued as before to give them falt. He bas now purchafed a place ir 
Suffex, on a clay foil, and means immediately to renew the ufe of 
falt for ali his fheep, as absolutely essential to their health, on fuch 
foils at leaft. His Lordthip then obferves, that, from the practice ot 
feveral years, he confiders the advantages of falt for fheep, and for 
preferving hay and reftoring it when damaged, as practically eftablifl- 
ed beyond controverfy, Such is the account which Lord Somerville 
gave in his letter to Mr Vanfittart. In reply to this information, it 
was only obferved by Mr Sutton, one of thofe who petitioned for the 
confinuance of the falt-duties, * that it was his opinion, that falt given 
* to cattle, so far from increasing the quantity of milk, would, 
* from his experience, have a contrary tendency ;” and Mr Carr 
* remarked, that, “ if salt really preserved sheep from ro/, and 
** would contribute greatly to the increased production of animal food, 
« it would, without doubt, be now in general use for those pur- 
“* poses, as the most valuable mode in which those who feed cattle 
* could employ part of their capital. ” 

* To this I add some information of his Lordship’s, which has 
* been already printed.—He thinks that sheep would require rather 
¢ more salt in spring and autumn, when the dews are heavy, than 
€ in the other parts of the year. In the dry climate of Spain, they 
* consume, for 1000 sheep, in five months, only 128 lib. of salt. 
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But more will be required in our climate, and still more in some 
particular soils. His Lordship used at the rate of a ton of salt 


« for every thousand sheep annually ; and gave it them in the morn- 
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ing, to counteract the ill effect of the dew. A small handful is 
put on a flat stone, or slate; and ten or fifteen of these slates, 
set a few yards apart, are enough for one hundred sheep. At 
first the sheep may be moved towards them ; if they feel a crav- 
ing for salt, they will lick up quickly as much as is necessary ; if 
they do not want it, what remains dry when the sheep are next 
looked at, is taken up and reserved for future use. Twice a week 
has been usually found sufficient: in particular cases it may be 
offered thrice. Of a flock of near 1000, there were not ten old 
sheep which did not take kindly to it, and not one lamb that did 
not consume it greedily. When turnips in the early season are 
stocked with sheep, and the greens are rank and strong, many die 
suddenly, more especially young two-toothed sheep. ‘Uhe disorder 
is pent up wind, occasioned by excess of fermentation in the sto- 
mach ; in which case, salted hay, and salt, are devoured by them 
with a greediness that denotes their salutary effect. The autumn 
ia 1801 was rainy and unfavourable; yet his Lordship did not 
lose one sheep in turnips. For the rot, he considers salt as a spe- 
cific, except in dand naturally unsound ; and even there the disease 
is much diminished by the use of salt. He thinks salt cannot be 
conveyed into the animal in a more effectual manner.than by 
sprinkling it (about 25 lib. weight to the ton) on hay through a 
sieve, when in the act of putting it together ; for every particle is 
imbibed in the fermentation, without a possibility of waste.’ 

* On the use of salt as a manure, Mr Alderman Farley of Wor- 
cester (whose family had been in the salt trade for a century) 
stated, that he had personally known its use and value asa ma- 
nure for fifty years back, and that he had, for many years, sent 
large quantities of foul salt to Lord Coventry at Croome, an Ex- 
cise officer attending from Droitwich to see it spread on the land ; 
and that many farmers also made use of it, to his knowledge, for 
more than fifty years back. He added, that he had applied it to 
his own lands, and sometimes given to his tenants from twenty to 
thirty tons at a time ; and had frequently observed, that they had 
mixed it with soil from the ditches, &c. When he first used it, 
he laid it too thick on the ground, and destroyed the grass ; but, 
the next year, the crop was very great :—it required knowledge 
in making use of it.—Mr Farley’s information was confirmed by 
Mr Horne; who said he had had an opportunity of witnessing its 
good effects on grass land, in the immediate neighbourhood of Li- 
verpool ; and that Mr Manley, an old inhabitant of Northwich, 
informed him, that before 1785, * foul salt was applied as a ma- 


* In 1785, the act was passed to prohibit the use of this fo! and 


refuse salt as a manure, without payment of the full duty. 
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* nure, very largely, by farmers in the vicinity of the salt works; 
‘ that Mr Riding of Haydon, near Prescot, recollects the applica. 
tion of salt on rushy land with great success; And the late Mr 
* Tunstall of the same parish, a large farmer, drover, and butcher, 
* only desisted from the use of it as a manure, when the high duty 
‘ was imposed. Mr Horne, also, referred to the experiments of 
‘ the Reverend Mr Cartwright on the use and superior value of 
* salt as a manure for potatoes ;—to the testimony of Davies Gil. 
* bert, Esq., for its superiority over other manures in the cul- 
“ture of turnips;—to that of Dr Holland, in his Agricultu. 
* ral Survey of Cheshire, as to its good effects on fallows, in 
* destroying weeds and noxious insects; and to that of Mr Rigg, 
* Surveyor of the Customs at Liverpool, for its success as a 
‘ manure for apple trees. To this was added the testimony of 
* Mason Tausman (of the Isle of Man, Speaker of the House of 
‘ Keys there), that he has used refuse salt, as manure on meadows, 
* with advantage: It was sown thinly by hand; the meadow had 
* been covered with moss, which the dressing of salt entirely de- 
* stroyed.—The information supplied by Lord Kenyon, Mr King- 
* ston, and myself, went to confirm the above, as the result of re. 
* peated inquiries and researches on the subject ; with this addition 
‘ on my part,—that the foul salt, which had been applied in Corns 
* wall for curing fish, was purchased by farmers there for manure, 
* at thirty shillings a lead: some of this salt had been twice used, 
‘ some only once; but what had been only once applied, was uni- 
* versally preferred, as the strongest and best manure. 

* In answer to this evidence of the use and value of salt as a ma- 
* nure, there were produced the opinions of Mr Sutton and Mr 
* Jump (salt manufacturers and petitioners for the continuance of the 
* present duties of salt), that salt had not answered as a manure ;— 
* and the observation of Mr Carr, that the experiments of the use of 
* salt as a manure, appear to have been, both in magnitude and 
* continuance, on too small a scale to justify any general conclusion; 
* and that the statements which are made, show that the quantity 
* of salt which may be beneficially used in agriculture, is so small,* 
‘ that its price, as duty paid salt, can be no preventive of its appli- 
* cation. 

_* It now remains for me to give a brief statement of the informa- 
* tion laid before the board as to the effects of these duties on the 
* employment, condition, and character of the poor. Upon the increase 
* of empLoyMent for the poor, by the repeal of the duties, Mr 


* This is founded on an inaccuracy in my letter to Mr Vansittart, 
where (on Mr Parkes’s authority) I said that Mr Hollinshead of 
Lancashire had told him, a bushel of salt was sufficient to manure 
an acre. I since find that this applied to an experiment, not on an 
acre, but on only a /ittle slip of land at Clapham. 
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‘ Panxes stated that on the repeal, there would then be a great 
* number of manufactories of mineral alkali immediately established 
‘ in every part of these kingdoms, and the increase of employment, 
‘ in that article alone, would be very considerable; and that, in ge- 
‘ neral, the repeal would give such an impetus to the manufactures, 
* fisheries, trade, and commerce of the country, as to produce an 

immediate increase in the demand for labour :—that the extension 
¢ of the fisheries, and the increase of the manufactories, would im- 
« mediately employ many workmen and labourers in the buildings ; 
‘ which, when completed, would afford permanent occupation to ma- 

ny additional hands. Mr Horne stated, that the increase in 

the manufacture and freight of salt, would make a sensible aug- 

mentation of employment for the labouring class; and that our 

salt works would be sufficient, to increase the supply of salt to a 
* very great extent.—As to the effects of the tax on the ConDITION 
‘ of the poor, Lornp Kenyon, who had taken great pains to inform 
‘ himself of the facts connected with that part of the subject, stated 
* the extra price of salt, on account of the advance of so large a 
* duty ; and that in his neighbourhood, the average of the consump- 
* tion of salt by farmers, was four bushels a year; of cottagers, one 
* bushel a year: That where cows were kept for making butter or 
* cheese, half a bushel of salt for each cow is a low average, exelu- 
* sive of what is used in the family, and for curing bacon, &c. The 
‘ loss also (his Lordship observed) to the cottager, by not being 
* able to lay in salted food at the cheap time of the year, is consi- 
‘derable. After stating the average consumption of salt, in some 
‘ farms in the counties of Flint and Salop, he observed on the loss 
* of the labourers on the sea coast, from not being able, when there 
* is a glut, to salt their fish, and lay it in for their winter store, at a 
* very cheap rate.—The greater part of this I was able to confirm, 
‘ either from personal knowledge, or the result of inquiries. 1 add- 
‘ed, that in the neighbourhood of Penzance, the labourers make 
‘ their rents by fattening pigs, which they kill from Michaelmas to 
* Christmas: that they were compelled to bring their pork immedi- 
* ately to the market, not having salt to preserve it; and if (as at 


‘ that time of the year it frequently occurred) there was a@ glut of 


‘ pork, they were forced to sell at any price,—sometimes, at a penny 
‘halfpenny a pound. In Wiltshire I stated that the cottagers often 
. spoiled their pork, for want of a sufficient quantity of salt. Last 
* autumn, several hundred weight of pork were offered at Melksham 
* market, spoiled for want of a sufficient proportion of salt. Their 
* excuse was, that they had really used as much as they could afford 
* to buy. 

‘ To this I add the following information, which Dr Pants, a 
* physician of well known eminence at Penzance, has allowed me 
* to extract from his minute-book.—‘ No idea can be formed of the 
{* distress of the lower orders of people, in the inland parts of Corn- 
* wall, for want of salt. They are obliged to eat their potatoes with- 
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out any relish, unless they can beg from the neighbouring farmer 
a little pickle: It is the universal clamour, “ 7f we could but have 
a little salt, we should be contented.’”? They appear to have a de- 
sire for salt, almost as strong as the fatal passion for ardent spi- 
rits; and a degree of exhilaration and comfort is experienced af- 
ter it, which it is difficult for those who have not witnessed it to 
conceive. Diseases of the stomach are the prevalent complaint of 
these poor people ; and I am induced to believe, from observations 
made during an extensive practice, that children become infested 
with worms, by a diet of fish, that is not properly salted. The 
farmer’s bounty of a little pickle, is considered as the great- 
est of all luxury; and is reserved for their Sunday’s dinner. 
“ The great demand of these poor is not for fresh fish, but for salt 
“ fish. Three-fourths of all the fish they use is corned.—Potatoes, 
“ if boiled with a small quantity of salt, are much more soft and 
** floury, and more nutritious and digestible ;—if steamed, a small 
** quantity of salt should be strewed over them.—Some years ago, 
“ a most fatal and contagious fever raged at Mevagissey, which 
*: baffled all the medical skill in the neighbourhood ; and no ef- 
“ forts succeeded in mitigating the violence of the contagion. In 
** this dilemma an immense shoal of pilchards appeared ; the ware- 
** houses containing salt were opened, and access afforded to them; 
** and the fever instantly stopped. The impression upon the people 
“ was, that it was owing to antiseptic effluvia from the salt ; but 
« may it not rather be attributed to the circumstance of their food 
** becoming more nutritious, on account of the increase in its salt- 
“ ness?” 

* Dr Panis authorises me to add from his own experience, tha. 
* the operation of the salt laws in Cornwall is highly prejudicial also 
* to the morals of the inhabitants; and that it is his belief, that no 
* act of the legislature could do more towards improving the con- 
* dition, and increasing the comforts of the lower orders, than a 
* total abolition of the tyrannical, unjust, and impolitic duties on 
* salt. 

‘ Mr Horne, by several statements laid before the Board, ex- 
* plained how far more heavily the burthen of these duties pressed 
* on the poor, than on the rich.—On their effects on the MoRAL 
* CHARACTER cf the poor, I gave my information, supplied by some 
‘ very active and respectable magistrates,—that in the neighbour- 
* hood of salt works, the labourers are made thieves, by the e.cess 
* of the temptation held out by the salt duties; and are Jed on from 
* one crime to another, till they come to be hanged or transported ; 

that these immoral effects extended also to other parts,—the tempta- 
tion of smuggling an article, so easily concealed and so universally 
* in demand, being too powerful for the necessitous to resist, what- 
* ever perjuries and crimes it might be attended with. ’ 

It will be seen from these passages, that Lord Sommerville 
and Mr Curwen’s information regarding the application of salt 
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to the feeding of live stock, is sufficiently minute to direct those 
who may wish to make similar experiments, and so encourag- 
ing as to justify them, wherever economy is not indispensable. 
The mode of using salt, and its efficacy as a manure, are men- 
tioned only in general terms, in the body of the book; but a 
more particular account of the practice of one gentleman is 
given in a Supplement. 

‘ Ar THE Inquiry relating to the salt-duties in April last, Mr 
‘ Parkes mentioned to the Board of Trade, an old gentleman of 
‘ Lancashire, who had made a great variety of experiments on his 
* own estate, as to the use of salt for manure. When I was in that 
‘ country last summer, I learnt that this was Mr HotiinsHep, near 
‘ Chorley, who died in July 1802, at an advanced age, having de- 
* voted above twenty years of his life to a scientific and practical in- 
* quiry on the use of salt as a manure. By the favour of his cousin, 
‘ Laurence Broox HotttnswEAp, Esq. of Trevor House, Flint- 
* shire, who inherits his estates, I have obtained an account of the 
‘ result of his experiments, which I shall state, not merely to 
‘ show the use of salt for manure, but to supply information as to 
‘the mode of using it—With regard to the quantity* to be ap- 
‘ plied, he observes that—‘ When a farmer intends to fallow a 
“ piece of ground, he ought first to sow it with such a quan- 
“ tity of salt, as would be sufficient to destroy vegetation,—viz. forty 
“ bushels per acre ; which, by cutting and dividing the viscous sub- 
“ stances in the earth, would reduce it into a proper state to be- 
“ come food for plants. The farmer must take notice, that this 
“ salt is to be sown on the ground, some time before he begins to 
“ work his fallows with the plough: The autumn will be the most 
“ proper season, in order to give the salt sufficient time to destroy 
“ the grass and other roots upon it, before he begins to work it.— 
“ The salt being thoroughly mixed and incorporated with the soil, 
“ during the spring and summer following, while the land is on the 
“ plough, will, by the time the seed is sown upon it, be reduced to 
“ that strength which is the most proper for effectually and vigor- 
“ ously assisting and supporting vegetation, when the grain is on 
“ the ground ; and such lands will be found to preduce a crop, su- 
“ perior to those under any other mode of cultivation —This method 
“ of sowing the intended fallows with salt, will therefore serve very 
“much to lessen the labour of the husbandman in working his 
“ grounds: for the tough and adhesive clods and lumps, which are 
“ generally so troublesome especially upon clayey soils, will be so 
“ completely broken and dissolved by the operation of the salt, as 


**T ought to caution the reader, that he speaks of foul salt, which 
* is not of more than a third, or half the strength of pure salt. If, 
* therefore, pure salt is used, the proportions should be diminished 
£ to half, or a third, of those recommended by Mr H.’ 
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“« to give much less obstruction to thé harrow at the first working, 
“« In deep loamy dry earth, upon which wheat has grown, after the 
“* crop is got in, the land should be ploughed, and lie in that state 
* until the spring ; when it must be cross-ploughed and wrought 
‘* fine with the harrow, and planted with potatoes. As soon as the 
** potatoes are covered with earth, then sow or spread sixteen bushels 
“ of salt per statute acre upon them: and when they are dug up in 
*‘ the autumn, then sow a crop of wheat again, taking care to pick 
“* all the potatoes clean out, that they may not injure the wheat in the 
** following spring by growing up amongst it. By this method of 
* cultivation, a crop of wheat and another of potatoes, may be pro. 
“* duced alternately on the same ground for ever; instead of losin 
‘* awhole year’s produce, according to the old custom, while the 
*« Jand is in fallowing.—For other corn lands, sown in the usual way, 
‘ after a spring ploughing, the best method will be to sow sizteen 
« bushels of salt per acre, immediately after the grain is covered in by 
“ the harrow. This, by meliorating the soil, destroying weeds and 
** insects, and attracting moisture, will produce an abundant crop; 
“« and by afterwards sowing ten bushels per acre annually, these lands 
«¢ will ever after be exceedingly productive. ”’ 

* For meadow ground, Mr Hollinshead advises the farmer to sow 
* six bushels of salt per acre, immediately after the hay is got in; 
‘ which will not only assist vegetation, and cover the face of the 
* ground with grass, but will induce the cattle to eat up the Eddish, 
* —For pasture lands, Mr H. récommends either to sow the Soul salt * 
* at the rate of siziven bushels per acre, or (which he seems to pre= 
* fer) to apply it in the same quantity, mixing with every sixteen 
* bushels of salt, twenty load of earth, turning it two or three times 
* to incorporate it, and laying it on and spreading it in the autumn: 
and he states the following experiment made by Mr Sreprenson 
* the banker in London; who, “ upon a small grass ficld,—which, 
“ for many years after it had been in tillage, produced nothing but 
“« a very dark coloured dry kind of grass, and neither horses or neat 
“* cattle would thrive upon it,—sowed about 16 busliels of foul salt 
“« per acre, in April 1788; and ever since that time, it has been 
** perfectly green, and cattle of all kinds thrive in it remarkably 
** well.”’—For the garden and hot house, Mr Hollinshead suggests 
* that a small portion of salt should be sprinkled on the surface with 
* every thing that is sown there; and states from his own experi- 
* ence, with the concurrent authority of Mr Beck, a gardener at 


*¢* T repeat my caution that this foul salt contains little more than 
* athird, or at most half, of the strength of pure salt. In follow- 
‘ ing, therefore, Mr Hollinshead’s directions, the farmer should be 
* aware that not above half, or perhaps a third, should be applied of 
‘ the different quantities here prescribed. In the instance here stat- 
* ed of pasture lands, for example, six or eight bushels of pure salt 
* may be substituted for sixteen of foul salt.’ 
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‘ Chorley, that the produce will be brought “ to maturity three 
« weeks or a month sooner than they are by the present mode of 
“ cultivation, the various grains improved in weight and solidity, 
and the fruits, in richness and flavour. ” 

We may finally advert to the act of last Session, (57 Geo. IIT. 
cap. 49.) and, quoting the comment of Sir Thomas Bernard, 
rather than the obscure verbiage of the act itself, make the 
reader acquainted with the terms upon which he is now per- 
mitted to use salt in feeding live stock, and as a manure. 

‘ The fifty-fifth section of the Act recites, that “ it has been re- 
presented that salt is a beneficial manure for land ;” and permits 
‘ the ashes of the salt-works to be drenched with the liquid brine 
‘ of the work, and sold for manure ; under the penalty of 500U. to 
‘ be forfeited, in case (which can hardly be guarded against) any 
‘ saline or other article be mixed therewith, or it be used for any 
‘ other purpose but for manure. The next clause, for “ enabling 
“ farmers to try the effect of salt in feeding cattle,” permits coarse 
* and impure rock salt, in lumps of not less weight than 20 lib. each, 
‘ approved by the excise officer, to be sold and used for feeding, or 
‘ mixing with the food of sheep and cattle, on payment of a duty of 
‘ ten pounds a cart load, or ton; end on bonds in the penalty of 
‘ sixty pounds the ton, conditioned that the whole of it shall be 
‘used “ in feeding or mixing with the food of sheep or cattle, and 
“ in no other manner, and for no other use or purpose whatever. ”” 
‘ The act also requires from the purchaser a certificate, approved 
‘ and verified by the collector, that it has been so used, and in what 
‘ manner and proportions, &c. &c., and with what benefit. It is pos- 
‘ sible that this coarse and impure rock salt, worth originally about 
‘twopence a bushel, and taxed to thirty times its value, may be 
* an object of experiment to the scientific and patriotic agriculturist ; 
* but, under the conditions and penalties imposed by the act, it 
‘ will be extraordinary if, in any parish except St Luke's, a farm- 
‘ er should be found, who will venture on so costly and perilous an 
‘ indulgence. ” 





FOR THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Notices regarding Emigration to America. 


(From Morris Birxsecx’s Journey in America. Second Edition, 1818.) 


Mr Birxseck, the author of Notes on a Journey through 
France in 1814, sailed for America about the end of March 
last year, with a resolution to settle in the Western States as 
a landed proprietor ;—arrived in Virginia early in May—cross- 
ed the Alleghany ridge to Pittsburg—and, proceeding westward 
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along the Ohio, purchased about 1500 acres in the Illinois terri- 
tory, at the extreme limits of civilized life. The last date in the 
book, which is written in the form of a Journal, is the first of Sep. 
tember, when he had been nearly four months in the country, 
He appears to be a sanguine, fearless, speculating person, yet 
not rash nor credulous; patient of fatigue and privations, well. 
informed, high spirited, dissatisfied with the institutions of the 
country he has left, and by no means fastidious respecting that 
in which he has now settled. To all those who have thoughts 
of crossing the Adantic, this little book must be invaluable; 
there is hardly a page of it that does not bear directly on the 
subjects about which such people would wish to be informed, 
whether they go out as farmers, or labourers, or artisans, though 
it must be most useful to the two former; and there seems no 
reason to doubt the veracity of the writer whenever he speaks 
from his own personal observation; nor is he a man likely to be 
easily imposed on in stating facts upon the information of o- 
thers. The only qualifying circumstances seem to be, the short- 
ness of his residence in the country, and the comparatively con- 
fined course of his journey, when the book was prepared for 
publication ; and, it may be, some leaning towards his avowed 
purpose, of forming a colony of farmers and labourers from 
this country, on a large tract of land which he was about to 
purchase, over and above the estate already mentioned. 

So great is the number of travellers from the Eastern to the 
Western States, that when Mr Birkbeck and his party came 
upon the great turnpike from Philadelphia to Pittsburg, rw 
vehicles of any kind were to be procured; and they had to 
travel a distance of 130 miles to Pittsburg on foot, across the 
Alleghany mountains. This moving scene is very naturally de- 
scribed. 

* We have now fairly turned our backs on the old world, and find 
ourselves in the very stream of emigration. Old America seems to 
be breaking up, and moving westward. We are seldom out of 
sight, as we travel on this grand track towards the Ohio, of family 
groups, behind and before us, some with a view to a particular 
spot; close to a brother perhaps, or a friend, who has gone before, 
and reported well of the country. Many, like ourselves, when they 
atrive in the wilderness, will find no lodge prepared for them. 

‘ A small waggon (so light that you might almost carry it, yet 
* strong enough to bear a good load of bedding, utensils and pro- 
‘ visions, and a swarm of young citizens,—and to sustain marvel- 
‘ lous shocks in its passage over these rocky heights) with two small 
* horses; sometimes a cow or two, comprises their all, excepting a 
© little store of hard-earned cash for the land office of the district, 
* where they may obtain a title for as- many acres as they possess 
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‘ half-dollars, being one fourth of the purchase money. The wag- 
‘ gon has a tilt, or cover, made of a sheet, or perhaps a blanket. 
‘ Thg family are seen before, behind, or within the vehicle, accord- 
‘ ing to the road or weather, or perhaps the spirits of the party. 

‘ The New-Englanders, they say, may be known by the cheerful 
‘air cf the women advancing in front of the vehicle ; the Jersey 
‘ people by their being fixed steadily within it ; whilst the Pennsyl- 
‘ vanians creep lingering behind, as though regretting the homes 
‘they have left. A cart and single horse frequently afford the 
* means of transfer, sometimes a horse and pack-saddle. Often the 
* back of the poor pilgrim bears all his effects, and his wife follows, 
‘:naked-footed, bending under the hopes of the family. ” 

Of the character of the people of America, take the follow- 
ing account from a Note, dated 28th May, when Mr Birkbeck 
had not been a month in the country; but his longer acquaint- 
ance with them served only to confirm his favourable estimate 
of it. 

‘ The condition of the people of America is so different from 
‘aught that we in Europe have an opportunity of observing, that 
‘it would be difficult to convey an adequate notion of their cha- 
“racter. 

‘They are great travellers; and, in general, better acquainted 
‘with the vast expanse of country, spreading over their eighteen 
* states, (of which Virginia alone nearly equals Great Britain in ex- 
‘ tent), than the English with their little island. 

* They are also a migrating people; and, even when in prosperous 
‘ circumstances, can contemplate a change of situation, which, under 
* our old establishments and fixed habits, none but the most enter- 
‘ prising would venture upon, when urged by adversity. 

‘ To give an idea of the internal movements of this vast hive, 
‘ about 12,000 waggons passed between Balimore and Philadelphia, 
‘in the last year, with from four to six horses, carrying from thirty- 
‘ five to forty cwt. The cost of carriage is about seven dollars per 
‘ewt., from Philadelphia to Pittsburg, and the money paid for the 
“conveyance of goods on this road, exceeds 300,000/. Sterling. — 
‘ Add to these the numerous stages loaded to the utmost, and the 
‘innumerable travellers, on horseback, on foot, and in light wag- 
*gons; and you have before;you a scene of bustle and business, ex- 
‘tending over a space of three hundred miles, which is truly won- 
* derful. 

« When, on our voyage, we approached within twenty leagues of 
‘ the American coast, we were cheered by the sight of ships in every 
“direction. Up James River, vessels of all sorts and sizes, from 
‘five hundred tons downwards, continually passing ; and steam- 
* boats crowded with passengets. The same on the Potowmack ; 
“and in the winter, when the navigation is interrupted by frost, 
‘ stages, twelve or fourteen in file, are seen posting along, to supply 
* the want of that luxurious accommodation. 

VOL. XIX. NO. 74, 
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* But what is most at variance with English notions of the Ame- 
rican people, is the urbanity and civilization that prevail in situa- 
tions remote from large cities. In our journey from Norfolk, on 
the coast of Virginia, to this place, in the heart of the Alleghany 
mountains, we have not for a moment lost sight of the manners 
of polished life. Refinement is unquestionably far more rare, than 
in our mature and highly cultivated state of society ; but so is ex- 
treme vulgarity. In every department of common life, we here 
see employed persons superior in habits and education to the same 
class in England. 

* We received the first impression of this superiority from the cha- 
racter of the pilot, whom we welcomed on board off Cape Henry: 
he was a well-informed and agreeable man; as we should have 
said, much above his station; but in this we should have erred, 
for we found his comrades of a similar description. Next occur- 
red the custom-house officer, who was a gentlemanly youth, with- 
out a shade of the disagreeable character which prevails among 
his European brethren. He staid with us several days, and was 
succeeded by a second of the same respectable stamp. These offi. 
cers of revenue are better paid here than with us; and are consi- 
dered as respectable persons, employed in an honourable service, 
which they have no temptation to abuse. They receive about 
250%. Sterling per annum; and one, with a competent salary, 
performs, with fidelity, the part of three in England, who are 
employed as checks upon each other. 

‘ The taverns in the great towns east of the mountains which lay 
in our route, afford nothing in the least corresponding with our 
habits and notions of convenient accommodation: the only simi- 
larity is in the expense. 

‘ At these places all is performed on the gregarious plan: every 
thing is public by day and by night ;—for eVen night in an Ame- 
rican inn affords no privacy. Whatever may be the number of 
guests, they must receive their entertainment en masse, and they 
must sleep en masse. Three times a day the great bell rings, and 
a hundred persons collect from all quarters to eat a hurried meal, 
composed of almost as many dishes. At breakfast you have fish, 
flesh, and fowl, bread of every shape and kind, butter, eB cof. 
fee, tea—every thing, and more than you can think of. Dinner 
is much like the breakfast, omitting the tea and coffee ; and sup- 
per is the breakfast repeated. Soon after this meal, you assemble, 
once more, in rooms crowded with beds, something like the wards 
of an hospital; where, after undressing in public, you are fortu- 
nate if you escape a partner in your bed, in addition to the myri- 
ads of bugs, which you need not hope to escape. 

* But the horrors of the kitehen, from whence issue these shoals 
of dishes, how shall J describe, though I have witnessed them !— 
It is a dark and sooty hole, where the idea of cleanliness never en- 
tered, swatming with negroes of all sexes and ages, who seem as 
though they were bred there: without floor, except the rude stones 
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« that support a raging fire of pine logs, extending acros: the entire 
¢ place; which forbids your approach, and which no being but a 
* negro could face. 

‘In your reception at a western Pennsylvania tavern, there is 
something of haspitality combined with the mercantile feelings of 
your host.. He is generally a man of property,—the head man of 
the village, perhaps, with the title of Colonel; and feels that he 
confers, rather than receives, a favour by the accommodation he 
affords: and, rude as his establishment may be, he does not per- 
ceive that you have a right to complain: what he has, you partake 
of, but he makes no apologies ; and if you show symptoms of dis- 
satisfaction or disgust, you will fare the worse ; whilst a disposi- 
tion to be pleased and satisfied, will be met by a wish to make 
you so. 

* At the last stage, our party of eight weary pilgrims, dropping in 
as the evening closed, alarmed the landlady, who asked the ladies 
if we were not English, and said, she would rather not wait upon 
us,—we should be “ difficult.” However, she admitted us, and 
this morning, at parting, she said she liked to wait on “ such” 
‘ English; and begged we would write to our friends, and recom- 
‘ mend her house. We were often told that we were not “ difficult, ” 
* like the English; and I am sure our entertainment was the better, 
* because they found us easy to please.’ 

The wages of labour, high as they are known to be, do not 
always leave the artizan riches at the end of the year; yet no- 
where, certainly, has an industrious, frugal man so fair an op- 
portunity to improve his condition. The following instances 
are taken, without selection, out of a great number to the same 
purpose, scattered throughout the book. 

* Journeymen in various branches—shoemakers, tailors, &o. earn 
* two dollars a day. Many of them are improvident, and thus they 
remain journeymen for life. It is not, however, in absolute in- 
temperance and profligacy, that they in general waste their surplus 
earnings ; it is in excursions, or entertainments. Ten dollars spent 
at a ball is no rare result of the gallantry of a Pittsburg journey- 
man. ‘Those who are steady and prudent advance rapidly. A 
shoemaker of my acquaintance, that is to say, whom I employed, 
left Ireland, as poor as an Irish emigrant, four years ago,—staid 
one year in Philadelphia, then removed hither, and was employed 
by a master practitioner of the same calling, at twelve dollars per 
week.—He saved his money; married; paid his master, who retired 
on his fortune, three hundred dollars for his business, and is now 
in a fair way of retiring too,—as he has a shop well stocked and a 
thriving trade, wholesale and retail, with vast profits. 

‘ The /ow Irish, as they are called even here, too often continue in 
* their old habit of whisky drinking; and, as in London, they fill the 
* lowest departments of labour in the manufactures, or serve the 
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bricklayers, &c. They are rude and abandoned, with ample means 
of comfort and independence: such is the effect of habitual degra- 
dation of character. The low Irish and the freed negro, stand at 
nearly the same degree on the moral scale, being depressed equal. 
ly by early associations. ’ 

* Our host has a small and simple establishment, which his civility 
renders truly comfortable. His little history may serve as an ex- 
ample of the natural growth of property in this young country. 

‘ He is about thirty; has a wife and three fine healthy children : 
his father is a farmer; that is to say, a proprietor, living five miles 
distant. From him he received five hundred dollars ; and “ began 
the world, ’’ in true style of American enterprize, by taking a car- 
go of flour to New Orleans, about two thousand miles; gaining a 
little more than his expenses, and a stock of knowledge. Two 
years ago he had increased his property to nine hundred dollars ; 
purchased this place—a house, stable, &c. and two hundred and 
fifty acres of land (sixty-five of which are cleared and Jaid down to 
grass), for three thousand five hundred dollars, of which he has al- 
ready paid three thousand, and will pay the remaining five hun- 
dred next year. He is now building a good stable, and going to 
improve his house. His property is at present worth seven thou- 
sand dollars; having gained, or rather grown, five thousand five 
hundred dollars in two years, with prospects of future accumula- 
tion to his utmost wishes. Thus it is that people here grow wealthy 
without extraordinary exertion, and without any anxiety. 

‘ In my stroll among the lovely enclosures of this neighbour- 
hood, I called to inquire my way at a small farm-house belong- 
ing to an old Hibernian, who was glad to invite me in for the 
sake of a little conversation. He had brought his wife with him 
from his native island, and two children. The wife was at a 
neighbour's on a ‘* wool-picking frolic,” which is a merry meeting 
of gossips at each other’s houses, to pick the year’s wool and pre- 
pare it for carding. The son and daughter were married, and well 
settled ; each having eight children. Ile-came to this place four- 
teen years ago, before an axe had been lifted, except to make a 
blaze road, a track across the wilderness, marked by the hatchet 
on the trees, which passed over the spot where the town now 
stands. A free and independent American, and a warm politician, 
he now discusses the interests of the state as one concerned in its 
prosperity:—and so he is, for he owns one hundred and eighteen 


* acres of excellent land, and has twenty descendants. He has also 


a right to scrutinize the acts of the government, for he has a share 
in its appointment, and pays eight dollars a year in taxes :—five to 
the general treasury, and three to his own country :—in all about 
fourpence per acre. He still inhabits a cadi2, but it is not an Trish 
cabin. 


* As particular histories lead to correct general notions, I shall 


give another little tale of early difficulties, related to us by a cheet- 
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‘ ful intelligent farmer, from the neighbourhood of Chillicothe, who 
« made one of our party at the inn this evening. Fourteen years 
‘ ago, he also came into this new settlement, and “ unloaded his 
« family under a tree,” on his present estate; where he has now two 
‘ hundred acres of excellent land, cleared and in good cultivation, 
‘ capable of producing from eighty to one hundred bushels of In- 
¢ dian corn per acre.” 
‘The mode of proceeding in the sale of unoccupied lands, with 
the price and terms of payment, is thus described. 
* At Chillicothe is the office for the several transactions regard- 
* ing the disposal of the public lands of this dictrict, which is a 
iarge tract, bounded on the west by the river Sciota. This busi- 
ness is conducted with great exactness, on a principle of checks, 
which are said to prevent the abuses formerly prevailing among 
the land-jobbers and surveyor. The following, if I am rightly in- 
formed, is an outline of the measures now adopted, in the sale of 
government lands. 
* The tract of country, which is to be disposed of, is surveyed, and 
laid out in sections of a mile square, containing six hundred and 
forty acres, and these are subdivided into quarters, and, in particu- 
lar situations, half-quarters. The country is also laid out in coun- 
ties of about twenty miles square, and townships of six miles 
square, in some instances, and in others eight. The townships are 
numbered in ranges, from north to south, and the ranges are num. 
* bered from west to east ; and lastly, the sections in each townshi 
are marked numerically. All these lines are well-defined in the 
woods, by marks on the trees. This done, at a period of which 
public notice is given, the tands in question are put up to auction, 
excepting the sixteenth section in every township, which is reserv- 
ed for the support of schools, and the maintenance of the poor. 
There are also sundry reserves of entire townships, as funds for the 
support of seminaries on a more extensive scale ; and sometimes 
‘ for other purposes of general interest. No government lands are 
sold under two dollars per acre; and I believe they are put up at 
this price in quarter sections, at the auction, and if there be no 
bidding they pass on. The best lands and most favourable situa- 
tions are sometimes run up to ten or twelve dollars, and in some 
late instances much higher. The lots which remain unsold are 
from that time open to the public, at the price of two dollars per 
acre ; one fourth to be paid down, and the remaining three-fourths 
to be paid by instalments in five years; at which time, if the pay- 
* ments are not completed, the lands revert to the state, and the prior 
advances are forfeited. 
‘ When a purchaser has made his election of one, or any number 
of vacant quarters, he repairs to the land office, pays eighty dollars, 
or as many times that sum as he purchases quarters, and receives 
* a certificate, which is the basis of the complete title, which will be 
given him when he pays all; this he may do immediately, and 
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‘ receive eight per cent. interest for prompt payment. ‘The sections 
* thus sold are marked immediately on the general plan, which is 
* always open at the land office to public inspection, with the letters 
* A. P. “ advance paid.’? There is a receiver and a register at 
© each land office, who are checks on each other, and are remuner- 
* ated by a per centage on the receipts. ” 

Sheep, it is well known, do not make a figure in the hus- 
bandry of America; yet, even on the banks of the Ohio, there 
are amateurs as well as in England. Why mutton should be 
treated so contemptuously, it is not easy to conjecture, unless it 
be, as we have heard, that the sheep are not killed till they are 


too old, and so ill managed, as to be always lean, and often dis- 
eased. 


‘ The Merino mania seems to have prevailed in America to a de. 
* gree exceeding its highest pitch in England. In Kentucky, where 
even the negroes would no more eat mutton than they would 
horse-fiesh, there were great Merino breeders. ‘There was, and 
is, I believe, a sheep society here, to encourage the growth of 
fine wool, on land as rich as the deepest, fattest valleys of our 
island, and in a country still overwhelmed with timber of the 
heaviest growth. As strange and incomprehensible an infatuation 
this, and as inconsistent with plain common sense, as the deter- 
mined rejection of the fine-woolled race, by the English breeders 
of short-wooiled sheep: But that there should ever have been a 
rage for sheep of any kind in any part of this country that I have 
seen, must be owing to general ignorance of the constitution and 
habits of this animal. There is not a district, scarcely a spot that 
I have travelled over, where a flock of fine-woolled sheep could 
be kept with any prospect of advantage, provided there were 
even a market for the carcase. Yet by the ragged remains of the 
Merino family, which may be recognized in many places, I per- 
ceivt that the attempt has been very general. Mutton is almost 
as abhorrent to an American palate, or fancy, as the flesh of 
swine to an Israelite; and the state of the manufactures does not 
give great encouragement to the growth of wool of any kind ;— 
of Merino wool less, perhaps, than any other. Mutton is sold, 
fin the markets of Philadelphia, at about half the price of beef; 
and the Kentuckian, who would have given a thousand dollars for 
a Merino ram, would dine upon dry bread rather than taste his 
own mutton! A few sheep on every farm, to supply coarse wool 
for domestic manufacture, seems to be all that ought at present 
to be attempted, in any part of America that I have yet seen. 
¢ I have heard, that in the western part of Virginia, sheep are 
¢ judiciously treated, and kept to advantage, and that there exists, 
© in that couptry, no prejudice against the meat: also, that the 
* north-eastern States have good sheep pastures, and a moderate dis- 
¢ jike of mutton: To these, of course, my remarks on sheep-huss 
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‘ bent are not applicable. Deep woods are not the proper abodes 
* of sheep. 

‘ When America shall have cleared away her forests, and opened 
‘ her uplands to the breezes, they will soon be covered with fine 
‘ turf, and flocks will be seen ranging over them here, as in other 
* parts of the world. Anticipation often retards improvement, by 
* giving birth to prejudice. ’ 

Here is a picture of 2 back-woodsman’s family and cabin, not 
very pleasant neighbours, we should suppose, to a sober-minded 
English farmer. We have passed over a similar description of 
the Indians, with whom Mr Birkbeck had become acquainted 
some wecks before this stage of his progress. But he makes 
light of the perils from either. 

* Our journey across the Little Wabash was a complete depar- 
* ture from all mark of civilization. We saw no bears, as they are 
* now buried in the thickets, and seldom appear by day ; but, at e- 
* very few yards, we saw recent marks of their doings, ‘“ wallow- 
“ ing” in the long grass, or turning over the decayed logs in quest 
* of beetles or worms, in which work, the strength of this animal 
‘ is equal to that of four men. Wandering without track, where 
* even the sagacity of our hunter-guide had nearly failed us, we at 
. ae arrived at the cabin of another hunter, where we lodged. 

‘ This man and his family are remarkable instances of the effect 
* on the complexion produced by the perpetual incarceration of a 
‘ thorough woodland life. Incarceration may seem to be a term 
* less applicable to the condition of a roving back-woodsman than 
* to any other, and especially unsuitable to the habits of this indi- 
‘ vidual and his family ; for the cabin in which he entertained us, is 
‘ the third dwelling he has built within the last twelve months ; and 
‘a very slender motive would place him in a fourth before the en- 
* suing winter. In his general habits, the hunter ranges as freely as 
* the beasts he pursues: labouring under no restraint, his activity is 
‘ only bounded by his own physical powers: still he is incarcerat- 
‘ ed—* shut from the common air.” Buried in the depth of a 
* boundless forest, the breeze of health never reaches these poor 
‘ wanderers; the bright prospect of distant hills fading away into 
‘ the semblance of elouds, never cheered their sight: they are tall 
‘ and pale, like vegetables that grow in a vault, pining for light. 

‘ The man, his pregnant wife, his eldest son, a tall, half-naked 
* youth, just initiated in the hunters’ arts, his three daughters, 
* growing up into great rude girls, and a squalling tribe of dirty 
* brats of both sexes, are of one pale yellow, without the slightest 
* tint of healthfal bloom. 

* The cabin, which may serve as a specimen of these rudiments 
* of houses, was formed of round logs, with apertures of three or 
* four inches between: no chimney, but large intervals between the 
 clapboards,”” for the escape of the smoke. The roof was, how- 
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ever, a more effectual covering than we have generally experienc. 
ed, as it protected us very tolerably from a drenching night. Two 
bedsteads of unhewn logs, and cleft boards laid across ;—two 
chairs, one of them without a bottom, and a low stool, were all 
the furniture required by this numerous family. A string of buf. 
falo hide stretched across the hovel, was a wardrobe for their rags ; 
and their utensils, consisting of a large iron pot, some baskets, the 
effective rifle and two that were superannuated, stood about in cor. 
ners, and the fiddle, which was only‘silent when we were asleep, 
hung by them.’ 

Mr Birkbeck’s excursions in quest of a settlement terminate 


at last ; and we hope he will soon reap the reward of his enter- 
prising speculation. 
* Fe 
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re is the land office for the south-east district of Illinois, 
where I have just constituted myself a land-owner by paying seven 
hundred and twenty dollars, as one fourth of the purchase money 
of fourteen hundred and forty acres : this, with a similar purchase 
made by Mr Flower, is part of a beautiful and rich prairie, about 
six miles distant from the Big, and the same from the Little Wa- 
bash. 
* The land is rich natural meadow, bounded by timbered land, 
within reach of two navigable rivers, and may be rendered imme- 
diately productive at a small expense. The successful cultivation 
of several prairies has awakened the attention of the public, and 
the value of this description of land is now known; so that the 
smaller portions, which are surrounded by timber, will probably 
be settled so rapidly as to absorb, in a few months, all that is to 
be obtained at the government rate of two dollars per acre. 
‘ The prairies have been represented as marshes, and many of 
them are so. This is not, however, the case with all. Our prairie 
rises at its northern extremity to a commanding height, being one 
of the most elevated portions of the country, surmounting and 
overlooking the woodlands to the south and west, to a great dis- 
tance. There are also many others to the northward on lands of 
the same eligible character, high and fertile, and surrounded by 
timbered lands. These are unsurveyed, and of course are not yet 
offered to the public. 
* Nothing but fencing and providing water for stock is wanted to 
reduce a prairie into the condition of useful grass land; and from 
that state, we all know, the transition to arable is through a sim- 
ple process, easy to perform, and profitable as it goes on. ‘Thus 
no addition, except the above on the score of improvement, is to 
be made to the first cost, as regards the Jand. Buildings, propor- 
tioned to the owner’s inclination or purse, are of course requisite 
on every estate. 
‘ The dividing a section (six hundred and forty acres) into enclo- 
sures of twenty-five acres each, with proper avenues of commy- 


_nication, each enclosure being supplied with water, in the most 
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* convenient manner, and live hedges planted, or sown, will cost 
‘less than two dollars per acre. This, added to the purchase mo- 
‘ney when the whole is paid, will amount to eighteen shillings 
‘ Sterling, per acre, or five hundred and seventy six pounds for six 
¢ hundred and forty acres. 

‘ Calculations on the capital to be employed or expended on 
* buildings, and stock alive and dead, would be futile, as this would 
‘ be in proportion to the means. The larger the amount, withig 
‘ the limits of utility, the greater the profit: but, as the necessary 
‘ outgoings are trifling, a small sum will do. Two thousand pounds 
‘ Sterling for these purposes would place the owner in a state of 
‘ comfort, and even affluence. 

* I conclude from these data, that an English farmer possessing 
‘ three thousand pounds, besides the charges of removal, may esta- 
‘ blish himself we// as a proprietor and occupier of such an estate. 
‘ The folly or the wisdom of the undertaking I leave among the pro- 
‘ positions which are too plain to admit of illustration.’ 

In this remote quarter, prices are as follow— 


‘ A good cow and calf is worth from twelve to twenty dollars ; a 
* two year old heifer, six dollars ; sheep are scarce; ewes are worth 
‘ about three dollars a head ; a sow three dollars; a stout horse for 
‘ drawing, sixty dollars or upwards. 

‘ Wheat sells at 3s. 44d. Sterling, per bushel, Winchester mea- 
* sure; Oats, ls. 4d.; Indian corn, 1ld.; Hay, about 35s. per ton; 
‘ Flour, per barrel, $68: 196 lib. nett; Fowls, 44d. each; Eggs, $d.; 
‘ Butter, 6d. per pound ; Cheese, rarely seen, 134d. per lib.; Meats 
‘ 2d. per lib.; a Buck, 4s. Gd. without the skin; Salt, 3s. 4d. per 
‘bushel; Milk, given away ; Febacco, 3d. per pound.’ 

The book concludes with some details of the plan which Me 
Birkbeck, and his friend Mr Flower, have formed for coloniz- 
ing a large tract they intended to purchase, with people from 
England, for which we must refer to the work itself. 

It has been alleged, as a reason for trees not growing on this 
prairie land, that it must be overflowed in winter: But this has 
been lately denied, on the authority of a letter from Mr Birk- 
beck, dated about the end of November, though no other rea- 
son has been assigned for the fact. It has been also objected 
to Mr Birkbeck’s prospective estimates of the population and 
wealth of this country, that there is a great scarcity of water im 
summer, most of the rivulets being then dry. We shail proba- 
bly be able hereafter to add to the information on these and 
ether points, from the best authority, 
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Observations on the State of Ireland; principally directed to 
its Agriculture and Rural Population; in a Series of Let. 
ters written on a Tour through that Country. By J. C. Cur. 
wen, Esq., M. P., in two vol. 8vo. London, 1818. 


IRELAND is an interesting country to the agriculturist, the po- 
litician, and the speculative philosopher. Its soil is exceedingly 
rich and fertile; and, under a proper system of management, 
capable of becoming a source of great wealth to the proprietors, 
as well as of comfort and happiness to the inhabitants. The 
face of the country is beautifully diversified with hills and dales 
and lakes. It abounds, no doubt, with marshes and fens; but 
these, for the most part, by the beneficial application of capital, 
might be drained, and rendered capable of producing, in ab- 
aaa, the best fruits of the earth. 

It is not our intention to enter into any speculation regarding 
the political state of Ireland. ‘The people, it is well known, are 
divided into Protestants and Catholics, and that division is some 
times productive of mutual jealousies and quarrels. But, whe 
ther it would be proper to emancipate the Catholics, as it is call- 
ed, is a question upon which we forbear to give any opinion. 
Many well-meaning and upright- minded individuals who enter- 
tain the same general, political, and religious sentiments, differ 
in opinion upon it. But there is one point, upon which we 
cannot forbear to state our opinion ; which is, that till Ireland 
be completely united to, and incorporated with Great Britain, 
—till it be subjected to the same general laws, and be permitted 
to enjoy the same freedom of trade, and advantages of com- 
‘ merce,—till its circulating medium be made the same, its reve- 
nue be paid into the same purse, and its public expenditure be 
paid out of it—it will never be prosperous and happy in itself— 
or of that advantage to Britain, as a part of the United King- 
dom, which it is capable of becoming, We might adduce 
Scotland as an evidence in support of our opinion. It is well 
known, to every person at all acquainted with the history of 
that country, that it never began to flourish till after its incor- 
porating Union with England ; and that it never was so unpros- 
perous and unhappy as during the time betwixt the Union of 
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the two Crowns in the person of James VI., and the Union of 
the two Kingdoms in 1707. The Union betwixt Great Britain 
and Ireland in 1800, has been attended with many advantages ; 
but that was not 2 complete and incorporating Union; the peo- 
ple of both countries were not made one by it; and it has not, 
and will not, on that eccount, according to our opinion, pro- 
duce the salutary effects to either country which it might be 
made to produce. ? 

The Irish, as a body, are a generous and warm-hearted peo- 
pl. ‘Their natural tempers are hot, and their manners and 
customs in many respects peculiar. But, by proper manage- 
ment, these might not only be ameliorated, but turned to use- 
ful purposes. By endeavouring to remove or soften the irritat- 
ing causes, the feuds and animosities which sometimes give rise 
to quarrels betwixt the Protestants and Catholics, would gradu 
ally disappear. The Irish would, by degrees, come to see their 
interest in obeying and maintaining the laws. A spirit of indus- 
try and activity judiciously infused into their minds, would do 
more to suppress smuggling and illicit distillation than the ef- 
forts of thousands of excisemen. 

Raynal has truly said, that commerce has been the means of 
civilizing the world, and that commercial states have civilized 
others by their intercourse with them. On the same principle, 
it is obvious, that if agriculture and commerce, and manufac- 
tures and arts, were more encouraged in Ireland,—?f the cotter 
system was abvlished, and the industry of the peasantry turned 
into proper chazoels,—capital would accumulate in the country 
—the natural genius of the people would have room to exert it- 
self—an impetus would be given to their energies, which are at 
present totally suppressed or misdirected—a reciprocity of inte- 
terest and of feeling—a similarity of customs and manners would 
gradually take place betwixt the Irish and the English, which 
would be productive of mutual happiness and advantage. 

We took up the volumes now before us with considerable ex- 
pectation, thinking that it was scarcely possible for any person 
who had travelled through Ireland to write upon the state of that 
country, its agriculture and its rural population, without con- 
veying to his readers much new and useful information. We had 
not proceeded far, however, before we began to discover that 
we were to be in some measure disappointed. As our duty re- 
quired, we perused both volumes with care and attention ; but, 
in place of finding them filled with correct description and use- 
ful research, we had the mortification to find them abounding, 
in many instances, with quaint reflections, uninteresting specu- 
Jations, and disqusting’sentimentality. ‘There is now and then 
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an interesting paragraph to be met with; but the work is alto. 
gether so desultory and irregular, so destitute of method or ar- 
rangement, new subjects being often introduced in every new 
sentence, that they completely lose their effect. We believe the 
author is pretty well known to agriculturists as a gentleman of 
talents, experience, and, above all, of laudable enthusiasm for 
the improvement of their art; but not perhaps altogether free 
from vanity in speaking of his own operations, and of rashness 
in pronouncing on the merits or demerits of those of others. 
Mr Curwen’s Tour was performed in two months of the au- 
tumn of 1813; the first letter from Ireland, (for the book is 
written in the form of letters), being dated 19th August, and the 
Jast 19th October; during which he had nearly made the cir- 
cuit of the island, and also visited different parts of the interior. 
He is, we believe, a gentleman of strict integrity ; but we doubt 
whether his statements can on all occasions be relied upon, ow- 
ing entirely to his want of opportunity to ascertain certain points 
with sufficient correctness, in his hasty transit through the coun- 
try. But, upon the whole, to those who are not acquainted with 
the state of Ireland, and who like a little sentimentality, and are 
not peculiarly sticklish about arrangement, Mr Curwen’s book 
is worthy of a perusal, and will both amuse and instruct them. 
Mr Curwen crossed the channel between Portpatrick and Do- 
naghadee; and, after visiting Belfast, proceeded northwards to 
Portrush, taking the Giant’s Causeway in his route. Here he 
met with Dr Richardson, the great champion of Fiorin grass, 
about the merits of which Mr Curwen’s sentiments have now 
become moderate and judicious. Leaving Portrush, he pro- 
ceeded south-west by Londonderry, Donegal, Sligo, and Castle- 
bar, to Galway; and thence by Ennis, Limerick, and Killar- 
ney, to the city of Cork. From Cork his route was by Fermoy 
and Waterford, to Dublin, where he staid but a few days, and 
then visited the Bishop of Meath at Ardbracken ; from whence 
he made excursions to several places in the vicinity; among 
others, to the seat of the late Mr Edgeworth, and to Ballinasloe, 
‘where he was present at the great fair held in the beginning of 
October. The Tour terminates at Ballilady, not far from Do- 
naghadee; Mr Curwen, after leaving Ardbracken, having pass- 
ed through Drogheda, Armagh, and at Clonfeck!e enjoyed again 
the pleasure of inspecting the patriotic labours of his friend Dr 
Richardson. Wicklow and Wexford did not lie in his route. 
On visiting Ireland, the first objects that naturally attract at- 
tention are the extreme fertility of the soil, contrasted with the 
bad management of it, and the superabundance of the popula- 
tion and extreme wretchedness of the lower orders of the peo- 
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ple. Some places, comparatively barren, now and then occur, 
as well as others luxuriant in the extreme. But no tracts of bar« 
ren heath are to be seen, such as occur in Scotland and Eng- 
land. 

* The county of Down,’ says Mr Curwen, ‘ is much diversified 
with hill and dale; so great is the variety of independent hills, of 
nearly the same altitude, forming no chain, nor having any de- 
terminate direction, that it has not been unaptly compared to a 
surface of eggs. The lands for four miles to Bangor, appeared 
to be strong; the crops of grain and potatoes looked well; but it 
was sufficiently evident that their good appearance was more ascrib- 
able to the natural fertility of the soil, than to the knowledge or 
efforts of the cultivators. 

‘ A farm of one hundred acres is considered in this neighbour- 
hood to be a great, nay extraordinary undertaking. Thirty acres 
are about the number in the occupation of one individual, of which 
most commonly a small part is sublet to cotters, one or more of 
whom are attached to every farm. 

‘ Such a system has the effect of augmenting the population to a 
ruinous extent, while the subdivision of land into such patches is 
an effectual bar to any material improvement in the husbandry of 
the country. To obtain the possession of a cabin, is the great ob- 
ject of every individual ; and as the competitors are numerous, the 
rents are consequently very high, being regulated not by the worth 
of the tenement, but the wants of the parties. 

* Capital is as necessary as skill, to ensure the greatest possible 
produce from the soil ; but where the land is in the possession of 
individuals only one degree above mendicity, and many degrees 
below sufficiency in the requisite information for conducting agri- 
cultural concerns, it cannot be matter of surprise that not one 
half of the quantity of food is procured, which might be from the 
like quantity of labour applied to such a soil under a better system 
of management. 

‘ The whole expense of erecting buildings is universally borne by 
the tenant. The appendage of a barn is a convenience very seldom 
enjoyed by the Irish farmer, the hard naked highway furnishes the 
floor on which his grain is thrashed. ’—‘ The buildings on every farm 
being erected at the expense of the tenant, are necessarily on the 
most limited scale,—seldom more than a cabin; and this insuffici+ 
ent for the shelter of the family beyond their earlier days. As the 
children grow up, they are compelled to seek another establish- 
ment for themselves, and to hazard every consequence that may 
ensue. Alternative they have none. Such are the ruinous effects 
of small tenements, as far as they regard the individual occupiers. 
The interests of all parties suffer; and it would be for the advan- 
tage of the community to promote a radical reform of the present 
* disreputable system.’ 
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We shall now present our readers with a picture of the con- 
dition of the lower Irish. Their cabins, without chimney or 
window, are described in these terms. 

* These mansions of miserable existence, for so they may truly be 
* described, are. most commonly composed of two rooms on the 
* ground floor, the surface of which is not unfrequently reduced a 
¢ foot or more to save the expense of so much walling. The one is 
* arefectory, the other a dormitory. The furniture of the former, 
* if the owner ranks in the upper part of the scale of scantiness, 
© will consist of a kitchen dresser, well provided and plentifully de. 
* corated with crockery ; which, with a table, a chest, a few stools, 
* and an iron pot, complete the catalogue of conveniences general. 
* ly found as belonging to the cabin ; while a spinning wheel furnish. 
* ed by the Linen Board, and a loom, ornament the vacant spaces 
* that otherwise would remain unfurnished. In fitting up the latter, 
* the inventory is limited to one, and sometimes two beds, serving 
* for the repose of the whole family. Under such privations, with 
* a wet mud floor, and a roof in tatters, how idle the search for 
* comforts ! ” 

The following description of a cotter’s family at Killcullen is 

deserving of attention, as a tolerably fair specimen of the con- 
dition of the great body of the people of Ireland. 
* In the first cabin I reached, which was constructed of miserable 
clay daubing, I found the family gathered round a stool at break- 
fast ; some of the party were seated, others on their knees; all 
applying to a wooden bow! placed on the stool, filled with potatoes 
in their skins; but neither salt nor butter-milk attended the re 
past! The family consisted of a mother, three small childrza, 
and a girl about fifteen years of age. Their dress, and the inte- 
rior of the cabin, bespoke the extreme of poverty. The poor 
woman informed me her husband was a labourer ; that during the 
busy season of the year, whilst work was to be had, they fared to- 
lerably well; and when they could afford butter-milk with theit 
potatoes, they were quite content. Bread they seldom partook of; 
and as to meat, some of them had never tasted it ; even salt they 
had not always the means to procure. These melancholy facts 
were recited with a simplicity so natural, that it was evident not 
the least consciousness existed of the effect they were calcul- 
ated to produce. Habit had reconciled the poor mother to her 
condition, and its consequent privations ; but the daughter, who 
held down her head, seemed ashamed that their wretched state 
should thus be exposed to a stranger. My heart sympathized in 
their sufferings ;—their miseries, poor creatures, were too legibly 
written on the characters of all, to admit the reality being ques- 
tioned, or to furnish a suspicion of their having arisen out of any 
fault or crime imputable to themselves, but that they were the ge- 
neral lot of their community, arising out of the unfortunate situa 
tion of the country.’ 
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But although the cotters are in general in a wretched state, 
there are places where, to the honour of the noblemen and 
gentlemen on whose estates they live, their situation is rendered 
much more comfortable. On Mr Wynne’s estate at Hazle- 
wood, the cottages are excellent, and the cotters comfortable 
and happy. Near Ennis, ‘ every cabin has its garden, and 
‘these highly cultivated ;’ a circumstance, perhaps, in some 
measure accounted for, by the fact, that ‘ there are a great num- 
‘ ber of resident gentlemen in the county of Galway.’ Be- 
twixt Macroom and Cork, ‘ a considerable improvement, in 
‘ point of comfort, appeared in the cotters’ cabins:’ And ‘ the 
‘ attention paid by the Bishop of Meath to the comfort of the 
‘ cotters is highly pleasing; to each cabin is attached an acre 
* of meadow, half an acre for the growth of potatoes, and an 
‘acre for grazing a cow, equal to three English acres. The 
‘ rent of the whole, including the cabin, is no more than four 
* pounds fifteen shillings. ’ 

In the north of Ireland, the people are tall and athletic, but, 
in the south, they are diminutive. Their prejudices are se- 
dulously fostered by means of provincial newspapers. * Few 
* towns of any size,’ says Mr Curwen, ‘ are without their weekly 
‘papers, and perhaps two; for the general state and feeling of 
‘the parties here are such, that no sophistry could produce a pa- 
‘Jatable cookery that would be relished by both. ’—‘ Serious evils 
‘ arise from the luxuriant produce of these weekly hot-beds of in- 
‘ temperance ; prejudices are fomented and fortified; discord per- 
‘ petuated ; every object seen, every circumstance heard, is distort- 
‘ed; and truth suffocated, or wholly extinguished, on both sides. * 

Whatever may be the influence of such publications in fo- 
menting the discontents of the people, we may find in the work 
itself other and more powerful causes. It has already been seen, 
that the condition of the great body of the people in regard to 
the simplest necessaries of life, is wretched in the extreme; but 
as if this were not enough, the treatment they experience from 
their superiors is very well calculated to sow and bring to ma- 
turity the seeds of disaffection. 

‘ The rooms in the lower part of the houfe were engaged by parties 
* in attendance on the Proétor to agree for his tithes; a few of the moft 
* fubftantial farmers were permitted to affociate with the great man; from 
* whom, as we afterwards learned, no Turkith bafhaw could have ex. 
* ated greater deference. The inferior occupiers leifurely waited until 
* it fuited the pleafure or convenience of this important perfon to grant 
* them an audience. We underftood the parties had been aflembled, 
‘ and for the fecond time, fome hours before our arrival. On the pre- 
* ceding Sunday they had been convened for the like purpofe, but had 
* parted without coming to any arrangement. 
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« Our intention being to ftart at five, we were difpofed to retire ear. 
ly ; but our heads had f{carcely reached their pillows, before we dif. 
covered we had little chance for fleep. The Proctor and his party 
were in a large room beneath thofe in which were our beds. As the 
liquor began to elevate the fpirits of the tenantry, their obfequioufnefs 
appeared to fubfide. An overbearing conduét, exceeding all bounds, 
on the part of the Proétor, was too loudly proclaimed to be miftaken, 


_or pafs without our difguft and anger at being thus interrupted, and 


compelled to be unwilling auditors of their noify vociferations, 

« I had often heard of the tyranny of tithe proctors ; but had never 
before had any demonftration of it. The protraéted filence of the 
Proétor on the immediate obje& of the meeting, had feemed, at length, 
to exhauft the patience of the company. One of them civilly inquir- 
ed on what terms he and his neighbours might expect to have their 
tithes. After great hefitation, at laft, the Proctor, on naming his price, 
was informed that the demands were greater than would be required 
by the neighbouring gentlemen. This obfervation wounded his pride; 
and on his obferving that fuch perfons were only nominally proprie- 
tors, and that the proctors were the real holders of the land, his op- 
ponent made a reply, which fo enraged him, that he changed his 
ground from the colleétion of tithes to charges of rebellion, and a re. 
ference to manual arguments, which might have been attended with 
ferious effets to the combatants, had not the females of the houfe in- 
terfered, and hurried the poor fellow away. Peace was no fooner re- 
ftored, than the champion of their rights was forgotten by his neigh- 
bours, in their adulatory complaifance to the Proétor, who now be- 
came “ determined not to treat for the tithes,” and proudly called 
for the bill, which “ after fuch ufage, he would pay himfelf ; ” but, 
after much abje&t fubmiffion and entreaty, the parties at length were 
not only indulged with the difcharge of it, but with an appointment 
for a third congrefs on the following Sunday. The inferior holders 
in the other parts of the houfe, who had been waiting all the after- 
noon, were now ufhered into the prefence of the Protor; but on his 
difcovering it to be nearly two o’clock in the morning, there was no 
alternative but to adjourn, in the hope of the next being a more for- 
tunate meeting. ’ 

Mr Curwen arrives in Dublin next day; and, in his first let 


ter from it, observes— 
' € Our fituation laft night was by no means defirable. By the facri- 
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fice of a night’s fleep, however, I procured fome infight, which other- 
wife I could not have attained, into the condu& of a clafs of men, in 
which I muft include, with the tithe proctors, the middlemen, or te- 
nants ftanding between the owners and cultivators of the foil. Had L 
not thus accidentally become a witnefs to their mifconduét, I fhould 
hardly have credited that fuch unfeeling tyranny could have been ex- 
ercifed. If fuch be the general practice with both thefe defcriptions 
of perfons, and much I fear it is, it accounts for much of that want 
of order in the Irifh peafantry, which is incomprehenfible to thofe oa 
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your fide of the Channel. Can it be matter of wonder, that the hos 
nelt, though irritated feelings of a laborious people, perpetually fmart- 
ing under fo coarfe a lath of infolent authority, without appeal or re- 
drefs, fhould caufe them to lofe fight of that obedience which is due to 
the laws of their country ?’ 

The disposition for smuggling and illicit distillation is most 
injurious to the industry and the comfort of the Irish. It is 
a trade by which none make rich; and it destroys moral prin« 
ciple and industry. In 1813, we have the best authority for 
believing that the officers employed by Government to suppress 
it, did not feel it to be their interest, and consequently did not 
take effectual steps to do so. A3 they were entitled to the half 
of the seizure, they found it to be the better trade not to take 
all, and disable the smugyler from recommencing his operations, 
but to take as much as could be spared, without destroying the 
trade. Weare happy to understand that matters are now on 
a better footing, and that smuggling is greatly suppressed. Mr 
Curwen justly states— 

* Illicit distillation augments the misery of the lower classes in 
‘ Ireland, by destroying the habits of industry; while the baneful 
‘ effects of indulging in spirituous liquors, at a cheaper rate thar 
* otherwise they could be procured, injures their moral character. 
* The defalcation sustained by the revenue is, comparatively, the 
‘ least important concern; misery and crime, the consequences of 
‘ inebriety in the people, are a sad’ reproach to our policy, and must 
‘ so continue while tacitly promoted by the State. ’ 

The great fair at Ballinasloe might have turnished materials 
for a more interesting description, in the hands of so celebrated 
an agriculturist as Mr Curwen. 

** The display of the first day consisted of sheep assembled in 
* Lord Clancarty’s park. ‘The whole were driven in before 10 
* o'clock the preceding night, and the sale is considered to be over 
‘ by ten the following morning, when driving them out commences. 
‘ From sixty to eighty thousand sheep, worth from forty shillings to 
‘ four guineas and upwards each, were here collected, on a space 
‘ not exceeding one hundred acres; but the beautiful inequalities 

of the ground on which the flocks were shown, exposed the whole 
to great advantage. The noise and uproar was excessive; yet 
amidst all this apparent hurry and confusion, great order prevail- 
ed. Not a dog is permitted to be present. ‘The whole business 
is ably performed by-the shepherds, who are surprisingly dex- 
terous. ’—‘ The Irish sheep, though possessing more spirit and ac- 
tion than the Leicester, much resemble that breed: the form of 
the Irish is supposed to have been much improved by crossing 
with the best rams of the Leicester; the flavour of their mutton 


is good, and they attain a great size. There were several lots 
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* of wethers sold for above four guineas each; though the average 
‘ price did not much exceed three pounds. ’ 

Even this last price is to us almost incredible; though it ap- 
pears, from a Table subjoined, that the demand that year must 
have been very great;—of 76,218 exposed, only 870 having 
returned unsold. The Farming Society of Ireland held their 
meeting here at the time; but of their proceedings also the 
account is very imperfect, and Mr Curwen left Ballinasloe before 
its conclusion. 

The rent of land in Ireland is, to the present occupicrs, ap- 
parently very high, from four to seven and eight pounds per 
acre. Some very poor land is as low as one pound per acre; 
but, on the other hand, there is some as high as ten pounds. 
The Irish acre, however, is very large. ‘There are #840 square 
yards in an English, 6150 square yards in a Scotch, and 7540 
square yards in an Irish acre. 

‘The superabundance of the population of Ireland, which is 
so much insisted upon by political economists, as well as by Mr 
Curwen, as the cause of the wretched condition of the lower 
orders of the people, is, no doubt, as matters stand, a great evil. 
Yet it might be alleged that a country can scarcely be said to 
be overpeopled which exports eight millions of agricultural pro- 
duce annually :—Such is the case with Ireland at present, accotd- 
ing to Mr Curwen’s authority. The extent of Ireland is here 
stated at 18,500,000 acres, of which five millions are waters, 
bogs and wastes ; so that the remaining thirteen millions and a 
half, if the population be six millions, give little more than two 
acres to cudetalaived It is not, therefore, the superabun- 
dance of grain which allows the export of it to the amount of 
eight millions Sterling, but the general use of potatoes. But 
since 1813 this boasted trade has fluctuated greatly, and can 
-never be either steady or gradually progressive. 

There is no want of schools in Ireland; and the poorest people 
‘manifest an anxiety to have their children taughtto read and write. 
Mr Curwen states—‘* Through most part of the country we have pass- 
‘$§ed, we have discovered no disinclination in the parents to afford 
* their children the benefit of education, nor did we suspect there 
‘* was any want of schools.” The same facts are attested by the 
writers of the Statistical Account of Ireland, now publishing. 

We take our leave of Mr Curwen with this remark, that had 
_he rewritten his book, arranged his materials, and given con- 
nected views of the multifarious subjects discussed in it, he 
would have conferred a much greater benefit upon the public, 
and secured to himself much greater reputation as a literary 
gentleman, 
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Tue general resemblance which the quarter just elapsed bears to 
the corresponding quarters of 1816 and 1817 is obvious. In all 
three it has been singularly cold, and vegetation late. At this mo- 
ment, the Pastures are as bare as at Christmas; the early sown 
Wheats have lost their verdure, and the spring seeds, even in the 
earlier soils, do not yet send up plants to tinge the russet hue of our 
fields. In the higher districts a great deal remains to be sown ; and 
everywhere the time of sowing has been later than usual. We hear 
of Beans being sown in the beginning of April. The only favour- 
able circumstance is, that the seed was generally put in while the 
land was dry, and that the harrows produced a fine mould, from 
which a regular plant, if not a close and vigorous one, may be hop- 
edfor, ‘Turnips have passed through the season without injury ; 
and Fodder is still plentiful. But very great losses have been sus- 
tained on high-lying sheep grounds, beth from the want of food and 
the rot; and the Lambs have seldom been dropt on a more wither- 
ed sward, and in a colder temperature. 

The Corn market has not fluctuated much, but now begins to de- 
cline for all kinds of grain, Oats perhaps excepted. This is to be 
ascribed entirely to importation, a considerable quantity of*foreign 
Grain having already arrived ; and the prevailing opinion is, that 
these supplies will be continued and enlarged through the summer. 
Every description of Live Stock sells above the rates of last year, 
though the demand for grazing cattle is now checked by the lateness 
of the season; and the consequence of the low prices of the last 
two or three years seems to be a real scarcity, heightened, no doubt, 
in the case of Sheep, by the unusual mortality occasioned by three 
hard winters and late springs in succession. Grazing lands let high. 
er or lower than Jast year, according to local circumstances, but 
generally, we believe, rather lower; the supply of the article having 
been much augmented by the number of untenanted farms which 
are laid to grass, as the only way in which a large proprietor can 
draw any rent from land in his own occupation. 

The generosity of some proprietors in the Highlands has been no- 
ticed by several of our Reporters, and is the more praiseworthy, 
when viewed in contrast with the tyranny, oppression, and conse- 
quent misery, of which so many instances might be adduced in other 
quarters: and there, too, perhaps. ‘These gentlemen, whose names 
we would be glad to announce, have not only procured seed-corn for 
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their tenants from the earlier counties, but sold it to them at a re- 
duced price, and on credit ; and we-need not doubt these are the 
men too who have been most liberal in their dealings with their te- 
nants in other respects. 

In the manufacturing counties, it does not appear that there is now 
any general complaint of want of employment, though the wages are 
low; but in the merely agricultural districts, even in some of the 
best cultivated, a great many hinds, as well as single men, are out of 
place. From this, and other causes, emigration in large bodies to 
America, proceeds from the southern, as well as the northern coun. 
ties of Scotland, from such as are far from being overpopulous, and 
which had never, till the last two years, sent out more than a few 
straggling adventurers. 

The Union Canal was begun here on the 3d March, and gives 
employment to many that would have been otherwise idle. Two. 
thirds of the line have been taken by contract, at about 20,000. 
less than the estimate ; and the work is going on with spirit. We 
hope to be able to lay before our readers some account of the plan 
and details of this great undertaking, in an early Number. In oor 
First Branch, we have inserted a Memoir respecting a system of 
Railways now in contemplation; chiefly, perhaps, with a view to 
lessen the expense of carriage from the Collieries a few miles to the 
south of the city, but which may be extended further, and become 
of still greater utility. It has been matter of wonder that Rail- 
ways between the city and the Collieries should not have been form. 
ed many years ago, especially since a single individual, the Duke of 
Portland, had completed one between Kilmarnock and the Troon, 
almost twice the distance. Ist May. 


Average Prices of Corn in Scotland, by the Quarter of Eight Winches 
ter bushels, and of Oatmeal, per boll of 140 lib. Avoirdupois, for the 
Jour weeks preceding 15th April last. 


Wheat 72s. 0d. | Barley 43s. 5d. | Beans 55s.1d. | Oatmeal 27s. 10d. 
Rye....55s.8d. | Oats... 33s.7d. |] Peas 56s.1d. | Bear or Big 38s. 7d. 


Of the Twelve Maritime Districts, for the Week ending April 18th. 
Wheat. Rye. | Barley. Oats. Beans. Peas. 


90s. 5d. 55s. 6d. 52s. 9d. 31s. 6d. | 54s. 8d. | 60s. 7d 


Of all England and Wales, for the' Weck ending April 18th. 


Wheat 90s.8d | Barley 53s.7d. | Beans 55s. 6d. | Oatmeal 36s. 4d. 
Rye .. 563. 5d. | Oats... 32s.3d. | Peas 57s. 9d. | Bearor Big — 
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SCOTLAND. 
Aberdeenshire Quarterly Report. 

Tue weather has been remarkably cold since the date of last Re- 
port; and there is not yet any perceptible vegetation. The Oat 
sowing is finished ; but it is to be apprehended not a little bad seed 
has been used, notwithstanding that much seed-corn has been im- 
ported by corn merchants and farmers, and not a little by proprie- 
tors, who have, with much liberality, sold it at under prices to their 
tenants. 

Instead of exporting, as usual, this county has this year required 
very considerable importations of grain. There is now very little in 
the hands of the farmers, and but a trifling quantity in that of the 
merchants. 

Cattle have been in demand, and have sold 30 per cent. higher 
than for some years past. 

Much damage has been sustained by the Sheep farmers in the 
upper part of the county, from the repeated falis of snow, and very 
severe weather in March and April. 

The Wheat braird has a very unpromising appearance. 

There is now plenty of employment for labourers, and wages are 
advancing : a pretty sure indication of the returning prosperity of 
the country.—29. April. 

Upper Annandale Quarterly Report. 

AFTER uncommonly cold weather, accompanied occasionally with 
gales of wind and snow, we have now milder and more genial days. 
Field labour had been stopped by the unusually wet state of the 
soil, but it has been well advanced during this month; and since 
the middle of it, most of the Seed Oats have been got in ;—the 
farmers being now occupied in concluding that work, or in getting 
the land in order for drilled Potatoes. 

Wheat looked unnaturally bleak, but is beginning to revive. Sown 
Grasses, where the crop was properly fenced and hained, look pretty 
well, and watered meadow spots begin to show a deep verdure ; but, 
where Cattle and Sheep have pastured in the lower grounds, and 
generally over the upland pastures, verdure is only just commencing. 

Cattle, judiciously bought in and sold out, and well wintered, have 
seldom ever paid more money ; and the prices for Sheep and Wool 
have encouraged the farmers, otherwise much depressed. The ge- 
neral demand for Seed Oats, from the higher districts of the coun- 
ties of Lanark and Peebles, has also been advantageous in this 
quarter, where that article was found in most perfection. Purchas- 
ers declined taking common Oats, which prevail over the low dry 
arable fields of the maritime parts of Dumfries-shire, as too late for 
their climate ; and they also rejected the Potato-Oat, as requiring 
too rich a soil, and being exposed to shaking winds more than any 
other. But they all agreed in purchasing what are called the Sun- 
Oats with great avidity; as being earlier than any other variety 
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known generally in this district, and suitable to the higher parts of 
the counties requiring seed: And the average price paid was about 
5s. per Winchester bushel. 

Barley is now so fluctuating in respect of demand, owing to its 
being less consumed for bread, and the doubt that constantly occurs 
about stopping the distilleries, together with the preference given to 
English grown Barley, and the remote situation of any respectable 
established stills, that less and less appears in cultivation. Bear is 
liable to the same remark. Wheat is so much more in demand for 
bread, and that demand is so regular for Wheat and for good Oats, 
that Bear and Barley are likely soon to go almost out of cultivation, 
This consideration is of great magnitude ; for, on the same extent 
of land, Bear and Barley yield much more meal than any other 
grain. They are more favourable to Sown Grasses, and in a late, 
bad season, they are the best ripened grain; besides that they are 
exempted from a great portion of that risk which Oats and Wheat 
encounter from local and general mildew. 

The wet seasons 1816 and 1817 have been more trying on Sheep 
Stocks than their owners knew, till of late. That fatal malady, the 
rot, which has been so destructive to the Leicester and Lincoln 
breeds in England, has partially appeared even on the mountains of 
Scotland, where it formerly was little known. The Ewes have been 
lately so straitened for food and milk, as frequently to abandon their 

oung lambs ; and, without great attention and mild weather, the 
o:ses must be very great. The snow storms of this county have not 
been uearly so fatal as they are reported elsewhere : but Hay is now 
a resource in this quarter for such occurrences. 

The new road from Glasgow to Carlisle gives work to many le- 
bourers here, at 10 or 12 shillings per week ; but this advantage has 
the usual alloy attending such public works, where strangers crowd 
in, and work only is considered, without regard to morals or neces- 
sities. The chief contractors, indeed, appear to be respectable men. 
—30. April. 

Ayrshire Quarterly Report. 

Tuts has been a most untoward Quarter for farmers of all kinds. 
A heavy snow from the west fell the first week of February, that 
blocked up the roads till the 6th. The month afterwards was mild, 
hut very changeable, frequently every twelve hours. ‘The month of 
March was issued in by snew and’ high winds from the west; and, 
by the 7th, the snow was so deep, that the mountain flocks had no 
meat but as they were fed by the hand, till the 16th; and an entire 
stop was put to all out-door work. Sowing, in some parts of the 
county, began ‘upon dry land about the 20th, when there were ten 
days of cold dry weather, with frost. This has been, upon the 
whole, the severest’ March I have seen. On the 2d of April the 
weather changed, with cold snow from the east, the only snow from 
that quarter for more than these two winters past, which retarded 
the labour, and greatly damaged the mountain flocks, yo mych re 
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duced before. Sowing did not become general in the county till 
the middle of April. Since that time, all diligence has been used in 
putting in the crop; but sowing is not yet finished, and will be near 
two weeks later than usual. A severe drought, with an east wind, 
has given the grain a dry bed. Nothing can be said with respect to 
the braird, as little of it is above ground ; but it is be feared that, in 
the higher parts of the county, much weak seed has been sown ; and, 
from there being little frost, and that not going deep, and the pre- 
sent cold weather, the grub-worm is observed in different fields al- 
ready, and much apprehension prevails of its ravages. Wheat, till 
April, had a good appearance, but of late has changed its colour; 
yet as the plants are plentiful and firm in the ground, genial weather 
will soon recover it. Sown Grasses ‘have also -plenty of roots, but 
there is no vegetation. Our best fields have a browner bue than in 
the end of January. ‘Fortunately, there is no scarcity of fodder. 
1 think I have never seen so many, nor such large wreaths of snow, 
upon the high grounds in the end of April, as this year. The Sheep 
upon the high ground have suffered severely ; the Lambing time 
very bad. There is no grass for the Ewes. The loss will be great 
among all ‘kinds of Sheep, consequently a short supply in the mar- 
ket. The apparently high price will not make up the Store-farmer’s 
loss. Black cattle of all kinds are indemand. Qn the dairy Cows 
there is an advance in price since Martinmass, of from four to five 
pounds a head, and a great many are already gone off for the English 
market. Our grain markets have been almest stationary this quar- 
ter. Seed Oats from thirty-five shillings to forty-two per boll of 
eight Winchester bushels, according to quality or kinds; Oatmeal 
from $s. -8d. te 48, per stone Amsterdam; Beef from Gd. to 11d. per 
lib.; Mutton from 8d. to 11d.; Veal from 4d. to 9d. tron weight ; 
the Quartern Loaf ds. 2d. ; retail prices—Potatoes, from 1s. to Is. 1d. 
per peck; Sweet-milk Cheese 14s. per stone tron, (of 16 lib.-to 
the stone, and 24 0z. to the lib.) Wages are much thesame as they 
have been for some time; but every hand can find employment, if 
they choose, and trade of all kinds is upon the increase.— April 27. 
Banffshire Quarterly Report. 

Soon after the date of last Report, (28th January), a most in- 
tense frost set in, and.continued with little or no snow, in the lower 
parts of the county at least, which very considerably retarded the 
operations of the field. -Oat sowing wes generally begun about the 
20th of March, and went on with considerable despatch, the land 
seldom or ever ‘being in better caadition for the harrow—uncommon- 
ly .dry and finely mellowed by a long tract of bare frosts. About 
the end of the month we experienced a most dreadful storm, the 
snow lying much deeper than at any period since the winter com- 
menced, the frost still continuing very severe, and cold piercing 
winds from the north and north-west. Thi; interrupted the work for 
about a fortnight ; but as the weather since has been uniformly dry, 
ake greater part of the Oats are put into the ground, aad a large 
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proportion of the Barley likewise, some fields being sown with this 
last grain as early as the 25th of March. Upon the whole, the seed 
has been deposited under very favourable circumstances in the lower 
part of the county; but in some of the upper districts, the work was 
im such a backward state, that the seed time will be thrown far be. 
hind; so that unless a very favourable summer ensues, there is but 
little chance of the crop reaching maturity. The weather, although 
dry, still continues uncommonly backward for vegetation, scarcely a 
night without frost, less or more, with cold withering winds through 
the day ; and there is really little more verdure in the fields than is 
to be seen at Christmas. Fortunately we have had a pretty brisk 
demand for Wintering Stock; and those in good condition are most. 
ly disposed of at about 7s. and 7s. 6d. per stone Dutch sinking offal, 
the feeder being better paid than for several years past. But as the 
Turnips have been mostly given to the feeding cattle, and are now 
nearly consumed, the young stock are suffering severely, which must 
‘ultimately curtail the profits on wintering. Straw will however be 
plentiful. The demand for Seed Oats has been very great, notwith- 
standing a much greater importation from the South than was ever 
known at any former period ; and money being so scarce, many had 
barely the means of purchasing. One of the principal proprietors of 
the county imported several thousand bolls of excellent seed from 
the South of Scotland, and very generously distributed it amongst 
the most necessitous part of his tenantry, at a very considerable re- 
duction of price, and several months credit. Victual will not be 
plentiful through the summer; in the interior, every article almost 
will be to purchase. Potatoes have kept many of the poorer class 
from starving, but are now nearly consumed ; they seem to be it. 
the course of being planted to an unusual extent; they have becn 
selling at 1s. per peck.—Oatmeal in the market sells at 22d. per peck 
of 8 lib. Dutch. Seed Oats, home growth, best Potatoe, 35s. ; 
common do. 33s. per boil of 4 firlots, something under 64 Win- 
chester bushels. Imported Seed considerably higher. ‘The weather 
has been uncommonly trying for the Wheat; but as the land was 
for the most part dry during our most intense frosts, the injury has 
been less on that account; and if we happen to be blessed with 
more genial weather soon, they may yet be pretty well planted, with 
the exception of some fields. The new Grasses on cold wet scils 
are most unpromising. With regard to Sheep stock, only a few 
flocks are kept in the lower part of the county; they are mostly of 
the English breed, and have stood out well; but in the Highlands 
the loss is said to be very serious. A number of Labourers still 
without constant employment.—24th April. 
Berwickshire Quarterly Report. 

Since the 24th of January, the date of last Report, there have 
been no more than twelve days on which we had rain ; and the rie 
vers were not much swelled, except on the 19th of March, and on 
the 9th current. On thirty-one days we had less or more snow, 
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but at no time did it average above four or five inches deep. It fell 
in greatest quantity on the 12th of March, and 8th of April. Ex- 
cept in Lauderdale, where it drifted at the former period, the roads 
have been completely open all the season. During forty-three days 
the frost was keen, and laid the ploughs from about the 2d of Fe- 
bruary till the 12th, and again for several days after the 8th of 
March. There were only twenty-one days free of either frost or snow. 
We had very high winds on the 27th of January, the 28th of Fe- 
bruary, and the 3d, 4th, and 14th of March. Till within these 
few days, the wind has blown almost uniformly from the west. 
On the 3d and 5th of March, the thermometer was uncommonly 
low. 

Ploughing and carting of manure were sufficiently advanced at 
the ordinary time for the commencement of sowing the different 
kinds of grain. Owing to the state of the weather, however, there 
has been less Wheat. sown this spring than usual. Some Peas and 
Beans were put into the ground about the beginning of March; but 
Oat-seed did not commence, even on Tweedside and the sea-coast, 
till the 19th of March, and was not general over the county till 
the end of the month. Notwithstanding the unfavourable weather, 
itis now nearly over; and the land for Potatoes and Turnips is get- 
ting the second furrow. The growing Wheat has stood the winter 
pretty well; but, in many instances, where seed of crop 1816 was 
used, it has a very indifferent aspect; and a number of fields bav- 
ing entirely failed, are ploughed up to be sown with Barley. Ve- 
getation is so slow, that we have neither seen nor heard of any Oats 
making their appearance in braird : and the new grasses have made 
almost no progress. Turnips, for which the demand continued to 
improve, are now nearly exhausted, which lays the feeders under 
the necessity of parting with their stock on hand, as there is no o- 
ther supply of food to carry them forward. Prime fat Beef brings 
at present from 8s. to 9s. 6d. per stone Dutch, sinking the offals, 
and Mutton from 10s. to 11s. Gd. per ditto ditto; and there is plen- 
ty to supply the demand, which has been brisk during the quarter, 
a number of large lots being yet on hand. Pork has brought from 
5s. to 7s. per stone English of 14 lib., for the London market, and 
is become scarce. Veal has sold as high as 9d. per lib. Dutch, and 
Beef and Mutton from 7d. to 8d. 

Black Cattle continue to improve upon their fodder, of which 
there is no scarcity; but the Store Flocks, in consequence of the 
variable weather and high winds, are far short of their usual con- 
dition. ‘That dreadful malady the Rot has made great ravages a- 
mong the best-bred flocks in the most favourable situations in the 
county; and not only has it affected the ewes, but also the hogs, 
Nor was it confined to the fine-bred stock in the lower part of the 
county, but has done considerable damage in the higher districts. 
The effects of such an evil, following so closely two unproductive 
haryests, and the reduced prices of stock, must be extensively felt, 
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and call-loudly for abatements of rent, and much indulgence to a 
niultitude of tenants, some of whom have lost the half, and some, 
it is said, nearly the whole, of their ewes. As very few sheep have 
hitherto been presented in any of the old established fairs in this 
county, the Tweedside Agricultural Society, adverting to this in. 
convenience, in concurrence with a number of gentlemen and far. 
mers in Berwickshire, applied to William Hay of Drummelzier, Esq., 
superior of the town of }unse, for the purpose of having four 
yearly markets established in that town, for the sale of Sheep and 
Lambs. Mr Hay having entered fully into their views, resolved 
aad directed that the following fairs shall be held yearly in the 
town of Dunse, and that no custom shall be exacted upon Sheep or 
Lambs presented for sale in these markets, viz. the third Tuesday 
of March, for the sale of Ewes with lamb; the first Tuesday of 
May, for Hogs and Wedders; the second Tuesday of July, for 
Lambs; and the 22d of September, or the Tuesday after, in case 
of the 22d falling on Saturday, Sunday, or Monday, for Draught 
Ewes and Dinmonts. The first of these markets was held on the 
37th of March; and though, owing to the fall of snow,-it was not 
so numerously attended as was expected, a good deal of Stock was 
presented, and was nearly all sold at high prices. Great Ewes have 
risen about 25 per cent. above what they were bought for in Octo. 
ber, and lean wedders about 10 percent. The first of the lately 
established Cattle-markets at Kelso, held on the 27th of March, af. 
forded a good show both of Fat and Lean Stock, and Milk Cows. 
The Fat was readily bought up at good prices for the Edinburgh 
und Newcastle markets. Some of the Milk Cows were sold at fair 
prices, but Cattle for grass were not much in demand. Horses 
during the quarter, have not varied much from the sales of last 
year. Had there been a little more vegetation, the Lambing sea- 
son cannot be said to have been very unfavourable, so far as it is 
advanced. In many places there are more twins than usual: want 
of grass, however, if the cold and snow showers which we experi- 
ence this day continue any length of time, wiil be severely felt, par- 
ticularly where the Turnips are exhausted. 

Though the ports have been open for some time, and the season 
rather unpromising, we have heard of no arrivals of Foreign Grain 
at Berwick 2s yet. Wheat has sold, during the quarter, from 46s. 
to 56s.; Batley, which begins to be scarce, from 28s. to 40s. and 
42s.; English ditto, imported, 44s.; Gats, 2+s. to 30s., for meal ; 
Potatoe ditto for seed, 30s. to $2s.; and Early Angus for seed, 
30s. to.36s.; and English Peas 42s. to 48s.; all per boll of six.Win- 
chester bushels. English Beans for seed, and also a few of our owa 
produce, 46s. per ditto. Oatmeal, per load of 16 stones Dutch, 
fs. to 57s.; sold in retail at 3s. 6d. to 4s. per stone. Barley and 
Peas ditto, 2s. 8d. to $s. Sack of Ficur, of 20 stones English, 63s. 
Quartern Loaf, 114d. 

Red Clover has been hought at 92s. to 120s.; White ditto at 
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120s. to 1703. per cwt., both of very middiing quality ; and peren- 
nial Ryegrass at 203. to 263. per boll. We hear of only two or 
three instances in which Grass-lands have exceeded last year’s rent. 
They have already fallen 30 per cent., and will not be all let this 
season. The turning of nearly the whole of large estates, and of 
many extensive arable farms, into grass, a practice becoming every 
year more prevalent, tends rapidly to diminish the numbers of re- 
spectable farmers, and to throw hinds and labourers out of employ- 
ment, the fatal consequences of which will be more and more felt. 
Many hinds, or married farm-servants, have not found masters ; and 
at Lauder, the hiring of single men was very dull. Numbers, there- 
fore, are resolved to cross the Atlantic in quest of subsistence for 
themselves and families, when they can no longer be employed at 
home. Female servants are hired for farm-work at from 3/. ‘to 
$l. 15s.; and a few for milking Ewes reach 44 for the half year. 
A number have reduced the gains of their hinds for the ensuing 
year about 2. or 21. 10s. Day-labourers abound, and many have 
not constant employment, and some scarcely any, at a period of the 
season when al] hands were wont to be busy. Instead, therefore, 
of throwing hands that might be employed on the poor-rates, pro- 
prietors of Jand will find it their interest to turn a great part of the 
grass-lands into tillage.— April 24th. 
Dumfries-shire Quarterly Report. 

Tur two last months and the present, by courtesy called the 
Spring Quarter, have been as adverse, in respect of weather, to te- 
nants of land of every description, as can well be imagined. 

The mountain flocks are injured in a very material degree. The 
death among them is already more than enough, and, from the ex- 
treme state of weakness to which they are in general reduced, much 
future loss may be expected. ‘The Ewes are now dropping their 
Lambs; and should the severe weather continue, it will occasion 
considerable havoc among them also, being so weakly in consequence 
ef the scanty allowance of milk which their emaciated dams can 
afford, ‘ 

The unfavourable state of the weather has retarded much the 
sowing of Spring Grain. Much remains yet to do at this late pe- 
riod ; indeed, it is only within these very few days that land, in any 
degree moist, hasbeen fit for the operation of the harrows. 

Corn of all kinds, though high in price, is abundant in this part of 
the country. The number of ricks in every yard has not often been 
equalled at this season, so that we are in no dread whatever of fa- 
mine. It will probably not prove so fortunate a speculation to keep 
Grain in hand through this summer, as it did in the last. 

Markets for Live Stock of every kind have risen considerably 
since our last Report. ‘The country is in a great measure drained of 
Black Cattle ; and it is anticipated that, in consequence of the almost 
unprecedented destruction of Sheep throughout the greater part of 
the kingdom, these useful animals will be much eae . 
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This altered state of Markets has, no doubt, brightened the pros. 
pect of Farmers, but the experience of the three preceding years 
will probably not be lost; and if the vaiue of farm produce should 
even continue as at present, it may be predicted that the mania of 
taking land at extravagant rents will be much abated. 

The state of the Labouring class is improving; though wages 
continue comparatively low, employment is obtained much more 
readily than for some time back. When it is considered with what 
exemplary patience these poor people bore privations, one cannot but 
rejoice to see their means of subststence and comforts increase. 

Wheat at present rates at from 10s. to 11s.; Barley at 7s. ; and 
Oats from 45s. to 5s. per Winchester bushel. Oatmeal is selling at 
from 3s. Gd. to 3«. 8d. per stone of 174 lib. ; Beef at 6d., and Mut 
ton from 6d. to 8d. eS lib.—24th April. 

Fifeshire Quarterly Report. 

Now that the greater part of the Grain of last crop is thrashed 
cut, the consequence of the last extraordinary late harvest appears, 
in the Grain being badly ripened. The Oats, in particular, fell short 
almost one-third of the expected prodace per acre, judging by their 
appearance before being cut ; and the deficiency in Meal is still 
greater. This had the effect of raising the price of grain consider 
ably, and prevented the farmers from being totally ruined ; for, al- 
though the ports have been opened for importation, that measure has 
only tended to prevent the price from rising too high, or rather to 
keep it steady: which is certainly desirable for the interest of the 
public, and tends to prove what has been so often with confidence 
asserted, that when a failure of our own crop happens, no importa- 
tion will ever make grain cheap. In the last quarter, we have had 
very little snow, but a great deal of cold, wet and variable weather, 
and no severe frost. The Turnip crop has not been injured at all, 
and hes carried cn the feeding stock, both Sheep and Cattle, to great 
advantage. The last Potatoe crop was excellent, and has added so 
much to the supply of food, as, in a great measure, to make up for 
the deficiency in the crop of Oats. No appearance of scarcity has 
oceurred, There has also been plenty of Straw for Cattle. But the 
seed season proved uncommonly backward, and so late, that, at this 
date, Oat sowing in this county is not generally finished. On fa- 
voyrab!e soils, some Barley is sown, but not much; and the Wheat, 
in genera!, has a very unfavourable appearance, especially upon cold 
bottomed wet land. In the pasture fields there is no vegetation 
whatever. And, upon the whole, the present may be reckoned one 
of the most backward seasons we have had for many years; and, on 
farms in high situations, where the greatest failure of crop was, and 
the quality of the straw also injured, and no grass appearing at the 
ordinary season, the want of food for Cattle is severely felt, and adds 
to the distress of the farmer. 

A large quantity of Potatoes will be again planted. The vast im- 
portance of that crop, in furnishing food for both man and beast, in 
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the event of the failure of any of the Grain crops, is now perceived 
and justly estimated. The present price is from 7s. to 9s. per boll. 

A considerable quantity of Flax will probably be sown, having 
been more profitable than Grain crops for three years past. Manu- 
facturers continue in full employment. All are quiet and peaceable ; 
no complaints of any kind; even the few remaining Democrats are 
silenced. 

Grass enclosures, in general, have let very nearly at the same rate 
as last year. 27th April. 


Forfarshire Quarterly Report. 


Tue preceding winter, with frequent irruptions of frost and 
snow, has, upon the whole, been niild and open. Violent gales of 
wind sometimes prevailed; during one of which a lamentable ship- 
wreck happened off Montrose. This has induced the people of that 
town to set on foot certain improvements, by which the entrance in- 
to the South Esk may be rendered safe and commodious at all times; 
and. which, if carried into effect, will not only prove highly benefi- 
cial to the trade of this place, and of the neighbouring country, but 
to the navigation of the North Seas in general. With certain points 
of wind, vessels cannot clear Buchan-Ness, so as to get into the 
Murray or Cromarty Friths on the one hand; nor can they clear 
Fife-Ness, so as to get into the Frith of Forth on the other. Wher 
they are thus embayed between two headlands, their only chance is 
getting into the South Esk, where théy can ride in perfect safety of 
Montrose, until the wind proves more favourable. ‘This improve- 
ment has been long thought of; but want of money has hitherto pre- 
vented its execution. We conceive that the public bodies, who are 
interested in the navigation of the North Seas, have nearly as much 
interest in this improvement, as in the construction of the Bell-Rock 
Lighthouse ; for the plan and execution of which Mr Stevenson and 
his assistants deserve immortal honour. 

Notwithstanding the extreme lateness of last harvest, the pleugh- 
ing, and other preparations for sowing, were in a very advanced 
state. On very dry grounds, the sowing of Oats and Barley, and 
the planting of Potatoes, commenced between the 15th and 20th of 
March. As the weather permitted, or the land became sufficiently 
dry, the ploughing and sowing continued, and became pretty gene- 
ral at the beginning of April. On the 5th of this month, a very ine 
tense frost set in, accompanied with heavy falls of snow, which co- 
vered the whole country to the depth of several inches. This put 
an entire stop to all field operations during eight or ten days. When 
the sun’s rays had melted the snow, and dried the land, the plough- 
ing and sowing went on as formerly. But the frost has again set in, 
with renewed intensity, and a piercing wind from N. or N. E., and 
seems to threaten another fall of snow. Excepting in some warm 
and sheltered spots, vegetation yet remains entirely dormant. The 
young Wheats and sown Grasses have suffered much from naked 
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frosts during the night, when contrasted with the action of the sun’s 
rays during the day. The Grampians are still closely enveloped in 
their wintery fur-robe; and much loss has been sustained of Sheep 
and Lambs. Many patches of last year’s crop remained hutted in 
the fields towards the end of March; and much of it was wholly 
rotten and lost. The prices fell seme time, from the contemplation 
of numerous importations, many of which have arrived, and the 
prices have been rather upon the rise. It has been often observed, 
that foreign importations never produce cheapness, unless they come 
in contact with abundant crops at home ; as happened when we were 
all at daggers-drawing about the Corn Dill. In fact, the abundance, 
good quality, and cheapness of Potatoes, have had a most powerful 
influence in moderating the prices of last year’s crop. Since the 
planting of these commenced, and they began to rise in price, the 
prices of other articles have risen.along with them. Many poor fa- 
milies have hardly had any means of subsistence, during several 
months, except Potatoes; and many, who consumed other species 
of land-produce, have been reduced to short allowance. Although 
the demand for our peculiar manufactures has somewhat increased, 
and there is more employment for labourers than formerly, yet wag- 
es have not risen so as to mect the present prices of provisions :—a 
clear proof that the wages of labour are determined by the extent of 
the demand, balanced by the means of supply ; and have not such 
reference to the prices ot provisions as is commonly supposed. An< 
nexed are the fiars prices of the different sorts of grain, crop 1817, 
as struck at Forfar last Candlemas.— Wheat, per boll, 1/. 18s: 10d.; 
Barley, 1/. 9s.; Chester Bear, 1/. 8s. 2d.; Peas and Beans, 11. 7s. 
6d.; Oats, Potato, 1/. 6s. 10d.; Oats, Common, 11. 48. 5d.; Oat- 
meal, 8 st. Amsterdam, 17. 6s. 4d. 

The prices of Fat Cattle, and of Milch Cows, have risen consi- 
derably of late ; and Horses, formerly unsaleable, are rising in va- 
lue. The present retail prices follow.—Oatmeal, per peck, 1s. 6¢. 
to Is. 8d; Barley, ditto, Is. 1d. to 1s. 2d.; Potatoes, 8d. to 9d. ; 
Beef, per lib., 6d. to 7d.; Mutton, Veal, Pork, ditto, 5d. to 6d.; 
Lamb, per quarter, 5s.; Butter, per lib., Is. to Is. $d.; Eggs, per 
dozen, 6d. ; Cheese, per stone, 7s. to 8s.; Quartern Loaf, fine, Is. 
1d.; Second, ditto, 10d. . 

That agriculture, during these disastrous times, has suffered a la- 
mehtable decay, in common with other branches of industry, may 
‘appear from this fact,—that the quantities of calcareous manures dis- 
posed of at our different limestone quarries and marl lochs, for two 
or three years past, hardly exceed a fourth, and in some cases a fifth 
of the average quantities of former years; and these, too, at very re- 
duced prices. Where old prices have been adhered to, hardly any 
has been sold. The demand for putrescent manures from the towns 
has been diminished in proportion. The valuc of the farmer’s stock 
has been so much diminished, if not annihilated, that he has been 
reduced to the necessity of cropping the land as it is, to mect the 
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demands upon him ; and he is no longer in a condition, by the ap- 
plication of extraneous manures, or other means, to add to, or even 
to keep up, the fertility of his farm. In adverse seasons like the two 
Jast, it is only from lands of an excellent quality, and favourable ex- 
posure, that any profit can be made, or rent can be paid, unless the 
latter be extorted from the stock. Thus, among not a few farmers 
of this county, it required the whole of their crop 1816 to maintain 
their families, labourers, and live stock ; and some of them were pur- 
chasing foreign meal for their subsistence, soon after last midsummer. 
A great proportion of our proprietors have shown all the lenity and 
forbearance towards their tenants which their circumstances would 
admit ; and have even submitted to many hardships, rather than dise 
tress them. A few, however, with their lawyer factors, have mani- 
fested all the voracity of ravening wolves; and, on very frivolous 

ences, have persecuted their poor tenants into hopeless ruin. 
With regard to the management of the poor, some proprietors have 
furnished ample employment to all those upon their estates who were 
able and willing, but could not find work; even where it seems 
doubtful whether this sort of work may ever prove advantageous 
to themselves. Many of them have also contributcd liberally to 
the parochial funds, for the relief of those who were unable to work. 
In some parishes, individual proprietors refused to grant any extra- 
ordinary aid to the charitable funds, and preferred legal assessments, 
which have accordingly been imposed. ‘lhe effect of these has been, 
to excite much dissension among the parishioners, and numerous 
law-pleas, both about the levying and distribution of these assess- 
ments. Their ultimate effect will be, to throw the whole burden 
of the poor upon the proprietors ; and it will hardly be possible to 
prevent these rates from increasing, until they absorb a great part, if 
not the whole rents, of the land and houses. 

On Tuesday the 14th instant, the Spring Show and Competition for 
Premiums offered by the Eastern Fortarshire Farming Association, of 
which the Honourable William Maule, M. P. is Preses, took place 
on Trinity Muir, near Brechin. Owing to a similar exhibition at 
Aberdeen, on the same week, the show of animals was not so numer 
rous as formerly. A premium of 20 guineas was adjudged to the 
owner of the best horse, Diamond, of the Lanarkshire breed. A 
bull belonging to the Honourable Preses was adjudged best entitled 
to a premium, which he declined, and requested it might be confer- 
red on the next best; at the same time he intimated, that the So- 
ciety might command the services of his bull during the season, Se- 
veral premiums of ten guineas, seven, five, &c. were awarded to the 
owners of bulls of different descriptions. The Society remarked, 
that a very great and manifest improvement had taken place in this 
species of stock since their operations commenced.—25¢th April. 

Letter from Glasgow, 29th April. 

From the date of last Report till about the beginning of April, 

she weather was exceedingly unfavourable for the Spring labour, 


a 
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Heavy rains, considerable falls of snow, and intense frost, in close 
succession, having put an entire stop, for a long period, to the oper. 
ations of the plough, as well as other branches of husbandry, have 
caused our Seed-time to be much later than usual, and, at the same 
time, have occasioned an almost unprecedented accumulation of Ja. 
bour. The remarkable dry weather which has generally prevailed 
during the present month, with the concurrence of frequent noctur. 
nal frosts, have caused the soil to be uncommonly well prepared for 
the reception of the Seed-corn; which has, perhaps, been seldom 
committed to the ground in better condition. But though the wea. 
ther for these few weeks has been favourable to agricultural labour, 
it has by no means been friendly to vegetation. Seldom have we 
experienced such cold weather, or seen the growth so far behind, at 
this season of the year. The coldness of the weather during the 
present month has had a very pernicious effect upon such of the 
young Wheats as were sown late, and on thin soils. Those sown 
on fine land, and at an earlier period, look well enough; though 
there is reason to apprehend that these, also, will sustain consider. 
able injury, if the weather does not very speedily take a more fa. 
vourable turn. The Grasses, with the exception of those on strong 
rich lands, have a very miserable appearance; so much so, indeed, 
that whole fields have already been ploughed down, in order to be 
occupied to more advantage. 

The ports having remained open, speculators have been kept out 
of the market, and consumers prevented from making large pur. 
chases ; consequently, the prices of all descriptions of grain have 
continued pretty stationary. During the last fortnight, however, 
more extensive importations than were generally expected at this 
season of the year, have reduced our prices considerably, and sales 
have become very dull. These circumstances, in conjunction with 
the largeness of our present stocks, render it highly probable that 
the prices of corn will experience no considerable advance for sé- 
veral months to come ; except the state of the weather be such as 
to occasion a general anticipation of a failure in the ensuing crop. 

Present State of the Glasgow Markets. 

Foreign Wheat - 40s. - 46s. 4 

British ditto - 38s. - at per boll of 240 lib. 
ery aw ; - . os per boll Stirlingshire measure. 

Irish Oats - 27s. - 30s. ; 

Scotch ditto - 27s. - 295. § PX bet of 268 He. 

English Beans 52s. = 34s. 

Ditto Grey Peas 32s. - ssf per boll Stirlingshire measure. 


Scotch Beans & Peas 29s. - Sts. 
Oatmeal - 27s. - 29s. | per boll of 140 lib. 
Inverness-shire Quarterly Report. 
Tus year commenced with one of the finest and clearest days ever 
remembered at the same season. It was soon, however, succeeded 
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by a long tract of dreadfully stormy and tempestuous weather. A- 
bout the beginning of February it became more moderate; and, 
from the 10th to the 18th, it was very mild and pleasant ; but, from 
that time till the second week of April, it was in general terrific. 
Snow fell incessantly for many days, and lay to a greater depth than 
the oldest inhabitant remembers. The valleys and mountains were 
quite impassable. By the operation of a partial thaw, the snow has 
now disappeared from the low ground ; but of the elevated ridges, 
very little is yet exposed. The winter having been so tempestuous, 
and the'snow having remained so long on the ground during the 
spring, the operations of agriculture were not timeously performed. 

In favoured situations the ploughing is finished ; but, in general, 
there remains a great deal of this necessary labour yet unfinished. 
In the valleys, the sowing of Oats began about fourteen days ago ; 
but, in most places, it is not general ; and in the high lands it can- 
not be attempted. A little Barley has been sown, and some Pota- 
toes planted. On the whole, spring work of every description is 
uncommonly backward ; and it is much to be feared that the harvest 
will be both late and scanty. The weather continues dry and chilly, 
and vegetation has made very little progress. Fodder has been suf- 
ficiently plentiful, and the cattle are, in general, in pretty good con- 
dition. Their prices too are advancing; and it is expected that the 
demand for them will continue for some time to be brisk. In con- 
sequence of the uncommon depth of snow, many of the sheep have 
perished. In the higher Sheep walks, where the lambing has com- 
menced, the lambs cannot be expected to live. In sheltered situa- 
tions, however, they are sufficiently vigorous, and likely to do well. 
Amidst all his losses, it is a consolation to the storemaster that the 
price of wool is high; and that no doubts are entertained but the 
price of sheep will rise considerably. 

The many discouraging circumstances for which the present pe- 
tiod is so remarkable, have induced multitudes to bid a lasting adieu 
to their native country. The emigration to America will, in all 
likelihood, be this year of unprecedented magnitude. From a sin« 
gle parish, about one hundred individuals have engaged their pas- 
sage to Nova Scotia. 

In general, the higher classes, and all those who regulate their 
notions of political economy by the sentiments of the author of the 
Deserted Village, discourage emigration ; but to every considerate 
person it must be obvious, that, in present circumstances, emigra- 
tion is in every view beneficial to the Highlands. It is indeed ne- 
cessary, The truth really is, that the country is by far too populous 
for its resources. The cottage and crofting systems have been too 
much encouraged. Facilities are afforded to early marriages among 
the labouring poor ; and no wonder that, as in Ireland, poverty and 
wretchedness have been the necessary consequence. The only evil 
Attending the present emigration is, that it is the better sort of la- 
bourers, and the middling classes of the small farm tenants; who 
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quit their country. The poorest among this description of persons 
eannot afford the expense of a voyage across the Atlantic ; and thus 
they remain, with little employment, in misery and wretchedness, a 
burden on society, and the country is deprived of the capital and 
skill of more valuable inhabitants. These evils are the necessary 
results of the system of what we provincially denominate small te- 
nant farms. The emigration about to take place may, by judicious 
arrangements on the part of the proprietors, mitigate them in no 
small degree. - 

It would probably be wise in Government, and certainly be pro. 
ductive of much local benefit, to remove the Highland paupers to 
the North American colonies, on the condition of being repaid, in a 
certain number of years, the expenses which would be incurred in 
their transport and settlement. 

Rents have fallen considerably, and seem at present to be sta. 
tionary. On some extensive estates, liberal deductions have been 
made for the last and preceding rents ; but, on others, the wretched 
policy of insisting on the payment of the old rents is pursued, even 
where hardly any rent at all can be recovered. 

The recent change in the distillery laws have produced hardly any 
of the benefits expected. On the Mainland of this country, there 
are not above two or three distilleries in operation ; and lately, a dis- 
tillery on a large scale, conducted by gentlemen of property and 
capital, in the best corn district in the county, was relinquished as a 
ruinous concern; and it is at the same time remarkable, that two 
distilleries on a small scale in the Isle of Sky (where but little grain 
is produced), have succeeded well; but, as the Jaw now exists, it 
cannot be expected that legal distillation can in general be a profi 
able concern. The duty is sti!l too high; the interference of the 
excise-officers too frequent ; and the restrictions and formalities too 
numerous, to be tolerated by the simple Highlanders. ‘The neces- 
sary consequence is, that the good old trade of smuggling is likely 
soon to-attain its wonted extent. 

As to labour, we can give little account. The principal employ- 
ment seems to be in the woodtand districts, where a number of la 
bourers are employed in preparing wood for barrel staves, for which 
there is a good demand. It isto be hoped, that the unlooked for 
|profits arising from this source, will stimulate proprietors to plant 
extensively in the many favourable situations for rearing timber, for 
which this county is so well adapted. 

The prices of grain fixed at last fiars (15th instant), are #s un- 
der—Barley per boll, 36s8.; Oats 54s.; Wheat 34s.; Oatmeal 34s. 
The Butcher market keeps high.— April 25th. 

Kincardineshire Quarterly Report. 

Tue sowing of Oats, which commenced about the middle of last 
month, and which is now about over, has been performed in good 
style; but the braird has not yet begun to look up. There can be 
little doubt, however, but it will come more regularly than last year, 
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whatever way it may be as to thickness, as the ground was not over 
dry. Barley sowing is in many instances well advanced, and Po- 
tatoe planting is just beginning. Wheat looks very indifferently ; is 
thin on the ground in several cases; and, with remarkably few ex- 
ceptions, uncommonly late. There is still a remnant of the Turnip 
crop unconsumed, and Potatoes are plentiful. The usual number of 
grass enclosures are advertised to be let for pasture ; and it is likely 
they will rent higher than they have done these some years. Stack- 
yards are sufficiently bulky for the season, and there is still a good 
deal of Grain to dispose of in this county ; but one would be surpris« 
ed to see what a poor return most of the Oats in particular give in 
proportion to their bulk in the stack. The buik, to be sure, was 
great; but the deficiency of Grain, when compared with the Oats of 
ordinary years, is equally as great, and, in numberless instances, a 

eat deal more so. Our fiar prices for this year are—Oatmeal, 27s. ; 
Wheat, 38s.; Potato Oats, 263.; Common Oats, 22s.; Barley, 
26s. 6d. ; Bear, 24s. Linlithgow measure. Wheat and Oats, with 
fodder, 4s. more; Barley and Bear, 3s. 

Both Fat and Lean wintering stock have lately been in good de- 
mand, and most of the disposable part of both kinds have gone 
South, as it is provincially termed, at prices which leave the farmer 
atolerably adequate remuneration for keeping. In some instances, 
where early bouglit in, they have paid remarkably well; and it 
seems to be the general opinion, that prices will not again, at least 
for some time, fall so ruinously low as those of late years. A much 
greater quantity of Calves are rearing this year than for some time 
back; and the price of these to the breeder has been at least three 
times that lately given. Fromr 15s. to upwards of 20s. has been the 
foot price of bull calves from a week to a fortnight old ; and pol- 
ed ones are always in most repute. It is a curious fact, that, for 
these several years, a polled stot (if not actually fat) would have sold 
6d. or 1s. per stone higher in this quarter than one with horns, and 
found at all times a readier market. The reason of this is in a great 
measure owing to their being much better suited for the straw-yard, 
as they cannot annoy one another as horned cattle do. A deal of 
our wintering stock was sold previous to the Trinity Muir Tryst, 
held on the 15th current; but the want of them in it was more than 
compensated by an unusual quantity of cattle from the North coun- 
try, which occasioned a duller sale amongst some descriptions of 
beasts than was expected, though it did not affect prices so much as 
to bring it under the character of a bad market. Good wintering 
stock for Grass sel! at from 7s. to 8s. per stone; Fat, from 8s. to 93. 
—Sheep have stood the winter tolerably well ; and both they and 
wool are expected to be in request through the ensuing season. Ewes 
have mostly dropt their lambs; but the late ungenial weather has 
been very inimical to them. Owing to the want of miik, no sooner 
do many of the ewes lamb, than they leave their young at the mercy 
of the elements, as if they had 7 further connexion with them. 

2 
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Since the above was written, which was on the 25th, we have had 
a great change of weather. Yesterday more rain fell than at any: 
period since the commencement of this year ; and as there is some 
appearance of its being succeeded by warmth, we now anticipate a 
rapid growth.—28th April. 

Quarterly Report for the Stewartry of Kirkcudbright. 

Wir the exception of the last week in March, the weather, 
through the months of February, March, and April, has been uni- 
formly bad. High winds, with alternate snow and rain, have ge. 
nerally succeeded each other, from the latter end of January to the 
present day; and the consequence is, that the sheep stock on the 
high lands in the interior of the county, are much reduced, and in 
a very weak state ; and if a favourable change of weather does not 
take place soon, a heavy loss of ewes and lambs must be the conse- 
quence; which, added to the great loss that has taken place in 
England by the rot, cannot fail to advance the price of sheep: in- 
deed, a very considerable rise has already been experienced. 

The unfavourable weather has also retarded the labours of the 
field, and made the seed-time much later than usual; so that a great 
quantity of Oats still remain to be sown, and, of course, the Barley to 
follow. Notwithstanding the inclemency of the season, Wheat con- 
tinues to look well on good ground ; and we have now to congratu- 
late the farmers of this county, that it is seldom seen but upon land 
fit for the production of that crop. 

The prices of all kinds of Grain have remained pretty stationary 
during the quarter; but it is to be feared that an advance will take 
place before the ensuing harvest. The prices of Black Cattle have al- 
so advanced considerably since last Report ; and it may now be said, 
that the produce of the varied surface of this county is bringing high 
prices, which cannot fail to have a beneficial effect on society in ge+ 
neral. The landlord will receive payment of his rent, part of which 
will go into the pockets of the tradesman and manufacturer ; and 
the labourer will find more complete employment for the support of 
his family, though at reduced wages, which it is to be hoped will 
also improve. 

The prices of Grain may be stated as follow.—Wheat, from 10s. 
to lls.; Barley, from 5s. to 6s.; and Potato Oats, from 4s. to 
4s. 6d. per Winchester bushel ; Oatmeal, from 3s. 4d. to 3s. 8d. per 
stone. Butcher-Meat, from Gd. to 7d. per lib., for both Mutton and 
Beef.—27th April. 

Letter from Langholm, 27th April. 

THE present season, like the two preceding, has thus far been 
marked by the extreme variableness of the weather. Our winter 
was cold, moist, and boisterous; and we have as yet not enjoyed 
one mild, genial spring-day, although that quarter of the year is now 
far advanced. During the month of February heavy rains and vio- 
lent storms of wind prevailed; while March was distinguished by the 
same sort of weather, occasionally varied with heavy falls of snow, 
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which have been frequent even during the current month. The seed- 
time has been unusually late, and for the most part got in under un- 
favourable circumstances ; and even now, in many instances, not 
finished. I think we have seldom, or perhaps never, seen as little 
grass on the pastures at this period of the year; but it is so far fore 
tunate, that there seems to be abundance of Hay and Dry Food for 
the stock of Cattle and Horses. On all the high lying Sheep pastures, 
the severity of the season has proved truly disastrous. It is only 
within these two or three weeks that they have been relieved from 
the effects of an almost continued winter storm. The loss of old 
stock, not to mention that of Lambs, has been, and is likely still to be 
very great. Should the present cold and barren weather continue 
much longer, the stock farmers, in many situations, will scarcely 
have a sufficient number of Lambs to keep up their stocks, instead of 
the usual disposeable produce to bring to market. There is likely 
to be a great demand for Sheep this season ; but it is reported that 
Wool is declining in price at present in Yorkshire, and other manu- 
facturing districts. The sale of Sheep has also been a little duller of 
late than it was some weeks ago. On the contrary, Grain has had 
asmall advance. There is very little employment for labourers of 
any description; and the wages of hired servants are unusually 
low. It is only by practising the severest economy that the lower 
classes are at present enabled to obtain a scanty subsistence. Num- 
bers have already transported themselves and their families to Ame- 
rica; and others are anxiously preparing to follow their example. 
This is a measure which the present situation of the country ren- 
ders, not a matter of choice, but of absolute necessity, for their own 
preservation. We have now entered the third year of a state of pro- 
found peace through all the- British dominions; and matters are 
getting worse than they were at the very conclusion of our long and 
arduous contest. How long matters are to continue in this situa- 
tion, it is impossible to determine; but if vigorous and effectual mea- 
sures are not adopted by our legislators and landed proprietors, for 
improving the situation of the farmers and peasantry, that useful 
class of society, ‘ their country’s pride,’ must either starve, or de- 
sert the post which they at present occupy. 
East-Lothian Quarterly Report. 

Durine the earlier part of the quarter, the weather was exceed- 
ingly variable ; but, nevertheless, such as to allow the ploughing to 
be sufficiently advanced for beginning the seed by the usual period 
that farmers generally incline to commence that operation. It was 
near the latter end of March, however, before the ground was any 
thing like dry enough for that purpose; as, till then, there were 
hardly two dry days together. At that period, therefore, every ex 
ertion was made in putting the Bean and Oat seed into the ground ; 
but operations were again suspended, by a heavy and continued fall 
of sleet and rain for several days, shortly after the present month 
commenced ; of course, it is only very lately that Oat and Bean sow- 
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ing was finished ; and now the greater proportion of the Barley is 
likewise sown in good order, this crop being cultivated chiefly on 
dry soils. 

The spring-sown Wheat after Turnip, with part of the earlier 
sown Oats, are beginning to braird; and, whatever may be the fu- 
ture value of the various spring crops, their growth and progress 
will be much more equal and regular than those of last season, 
Winter or autumn sown Wheats are everywhere later than usual; 
and, in many cases, are extremely weak and thin in the ground, espe. 
cially those sown after Beans, which, in numerous situations, have 
failed so entirely, as to require the ground being again seeded with 
Oats or Barley. The Young Grasses are very thin on many of the 
clay soils, and everywhere short, and uncommonly far behind. Per. 
haps at no former period were they ever more backward than at 

resent; of course, those who have their land fully stocked with 

wes and Lambs, must experience much difficulty in procuring them 
a sufficiency of food ; and, at present, there is very little appearance 
of matters mending soon, as the wind appears steady in the east, 
with a thick haze, occasional showers of hail, and the thermometer 
often nearly at freezing, even in the middle of the day. Much loss 
must be sustained in Lambs in the higher district of the county, par- 
ticularly on the Lammermuir Hiils, where, in addition to the want 
of food, the ground has of late been frequently covered with snow, 

Turnips have held out uncommonly well this season, as few or 
none have suffered by the rot. Indeed, the frost never was so se- 
vere at any time during the whole winter, as to cause rottenness 
among the Turnip, as, unless the thermometer falls nearly 20° be- 
low the freezing point, no great danger need be apprehended ; not 
withstanding some pretenders to a knowledge in agricultural affairs 
have endeavoured to account for the general safety of last year’s 
crop on very different grounds. The demand for Fat Stock having 
been stcady during the quarter, and prices good, Turnip feeding 
has yielded a handsome profit this year. But the prospect is not so 
flattering for those who had their Ewes for lambing to purchase in 
the spring, as prices were high, being from Ss. to 10s. a head above 
those of last year, viz. Cheviot Ewes from 20s. to 27s., and High 
land Ewes from 17s. to 22s. each. Beef and Mutton sell at from 
6d. to 7d. per lib., and Pork 6d., the demand for this latter article 
Being ninch greater than for several years. - 

The Stack-yards are fully as large as usual at this time of the year; 
and the Corn Markets have been liberally supplied, and still are so, 
with every kind of Grain. About a month ago, prires, especially 
for Wheat, were upon the advance; but latterly they have been 
again rather upon the decline; which might naturally have been 
expected, after so extensive importations of Foreign Grain, as well 
as the demand for Seed Corn now being about over. At Hadding- 
ton, on Friday last, Wheat was from 28s. ta 44s.; Barley, from 30s. 
to 43s.; and Oats, from 20s. to 28s. 6d. per bell. Barley was still 
in demand for seed. 
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Haddingtonshire Fiars for Crop 1817. 
First. Second. Third. 
Wheat, - L.2 3 2 L.2 0 5 L.117 0 
Barley, - 115 6} 112 5 110 5 
Oats, - 19 & 1 6 3 13 8 
—27th April. 
Mid-Lothian Quarterly Report. 

Tue seedtime is now near a close ; and the season, though late, 
has, upon the whole, been tolerably favourable. The month of 
March was, for the most part, very gloomy and threatening; and 
the ground was continually so wet, that, even in favourable situa- 
tions, sowing was not thought of for the first three weeks. On 
the 25th, sowing commenced on dry soils ; and in three or four days 
thereafter became pretty general throughout the county, and was 
performed to good purpose. Since that time, we certainly have had 
little spring dust ; but we have also had no continued nor drenching 
rains, either materially to retard the work, or to excite fearful fore. 
bodings as to the productiveness of the future crop. 

Edinburgh Corn Market has been fully supplied with Oats and 
Beans for seed, and their prices have not been so high as was ex- 
pected. ‘The very general alarm which prevailed at the end of last 
harvest as to these Grains, in particular, being so much injured by 
frost, seems to have been in a great measure ill founded, so far as 
can be judged from the confidence with which they have been pur- 
chased. At the same time, the farmers of high lying lands have 
purchased a great proportion of their Seed Oats and Peas from a 
more favoured climate; and, in general, the early varieties have 
been preferred. In particular, dun and early Angus Oats have been 
sown to a much greater extent than usual. 

Prices of all sorts of Corn have kept pretty steady throughout 
the quarter, and no fear is entertained of a deficient supply for the 
remainder of the season. The importations at Leith have, during 
the last three weeks, been very great; and the best informed mer. 
chants state, that the influx through the summer will be equally 

reat. 

: Fat Cattle and Sheep have improved in price, particularly the 
latter ; and a corresponding advance has taken place in the prices 
of Beef and Mutton. From the lateness of the season, the fields 
having scarcely assumed the verdure of spring, a further advance 
may be contemplated on both. 

The young Wheat and Grass look very indifferently. This, how- 
ever, is more owing to the ungenial spring than to a want of plants ; 
though no doubt, in many fields of young grass, there will be a 
great deficiency of Clover. 

Two-thirds of the line of the Union Canal is contracted for, and, 
what is rather singular, at 20,000é. less than the original estimate. 
The work is going on with great rapidity on the six miles nearest to 
Edinburgh, and, in some places, it is nearly finished. Whether 
this great undertaking shall ultimately be of advantage to the far. 
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mers in the vicinity of the metropolis, is a subject upon which ous 
limits will not allow us to enter. But one thing we may remark, 
that they do not contemplate any good from it in an agricultural 
point of view, and look for very heavy damages for the cutting up 
of their fields which it has occasioned. 

But, whatever may be the result to individuals, who, from local 
circumstances, enjoy a virtual monopoly of the Edinburgh market, 
for the sale of certain articles of land produce, and for the purchase 
of manure, there can be but one opinion as to the measure being 
calculated to benefit the public at large, particularly the farmers ata 
distance from the city, and the Good Town itself. On this account, 
‘we must wish well to the Union Canal, upon general grounds, evea 
though our own interests may come to be affected thereby. 

Upon the same principle, we must congratulate the public upon 
the prospect of Railways being established between the city of E. 
dinburgh and the collieries in the vicinity of Dalkeith, for the con- 
veyance of general commodities. We hope this contemplated im. 
provement will soon be carried into effect, as the means cannot be 
awanting, if the evil genius of discord does not interfere. We have 
seen a Memorial on this subject, drawn up with great ability by 
Messrs Gibson and Oliphant, writers to the signet, Edinburgh, for 
the consideration of the Lord Provost and Magistrates. We re- 
commend this to the impartial consideration of all concerned ; and 
shall only add, that the Lord Provost and Magistrates, in their Mi- 

‘mute respecting the Railway, have shown that they are actuated by 
motives of the most enlightened policy for the public welfare. But 
we highly approve of the projected Railway, not merely from the 
direct advantages likely to accrue from it, but chiefly on account of 
the impulse it is likely to give to the public mind for an extension 
of this mode of communication to the more remote and inaccessible 
parts of the country.—lst May. 

West-Lothian Quarterly Report. 

Tue laft quarter has been very variable weather ; alternately frolt 
and frefh, rains and fnow, which kept the lands conttantly too damp. 
However, the Oats and Peas have been got into the Jands in a toleral le 
good condition ; but at prefent the cold eaft winds prevail, with occa- 
fional frofty mornings, fo that vegetation is making little progrefs. No 
braird of Oats or Beans yet feen ; and the Wheat is but thin and weak- 
ly, and almoft a month behind its appearance at this time in ordinary 
years. The prefent drought is favourable for preparing the land fur 
the Potato and Barley crops. Most farmers who pofleffed late foils, and 
had not their crops ripe and fecured before the froft in October lait, 
have been obliged to purchafe feed from the early diftrifis, both Oats 
and Beans. 

The prices of Grain have continued pretty fteady, confidering the 
deficiency both as to quantity and quality. Wheat, per boll, 4 Wia- 
chefter bufhels, from 35s. to 408.; Peas and Beans 278. to 358. 5 Oats, 


6 Winchefter bufhels, from 248, to 328.; and Barley from 36s. to 40% 
fame meafure. “a 
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.» The price of Butcher meat is from 7s. 6d. to gs. 6d. per flone o 
16 lib., 174 02. to the lib, The prices both of fat and lean Cattle 
pave been on the advance ; as alfo Ewes with lamb. Horfes are con- 
fiderably higher. The backward fpring is making Hay fetch a price 
from 14d. to 16d. per flone, (16 lib. of 224 oz.) 

Our fiar prices of grain for crop 1817 are as follow—Wheat 36s. 34.; 
Barley 293. 10d.; Oats 228. 11d.; Peas and Beans 32s.; Oatmeal 
22s. 11d. of 8 ftone of 16 lib., 174 0z. to the hb. ;—the grain all 
per boll of Linlithgow meafure—24th April. 

Morayshire Quarterly Report. 

Tus paft winter has, in fome ref{pects, refembled that which preceded 
it. Both have been remarkable for high gales of wind, and (in the 
Laigh of Moray) for little fnow. ‘There has as yet been no fpring 
weather ; at leaft it has fcarcely produced any fenlible vegetation. For 
amonth or fix weeks paft, we have had a cold dry ealt wind, with 
nightly frofts. The Oats, and what Barley is fown, have certainly got 
adry bed, but not a warm one. The young Wheats never looked fo 
ill at this date. Several circumftances have contributed to this: 1sf, 
Late fowing, occafioned by the latenefs of the harvelt, and the fubfe- 
quent rainy weather; 2d, the wet ftate of the foil when much of the 
feed was put into it ; 3d, the alternate thaws and hard bare frofts dur- 
ing the winter ; and, 4th, the backwardnefs of the fpring. ‘The fow- 
ing of Wheat in {pring has been nearly abandoned in this county, be- 
ing found not to pay ; and perhaps we ought not to fow it in autumr, 
where we cannot do fo before the end of Odtober, or unlefs the field 
is particularly dry and early: 

There is now very little of Oats and Barley in this county, except 
what has been imported. A good deal of Wheat still remains in the 
hands of the farmers. Prices have been pretty steady, from 28s. to 
36s. per boll; very fine samples some shillings higher. Oatmeal 
sells at 2s. 2d. and 2s. 3d. per 9 lib. Potatoes 9d. to 11d. per peck. 

Cattle have been in more demand, and have sold higher than for 
two years before—from 7s. to 8s. 6d. per stone Dutch, sinking offal. 
Pork has also advanced in price; but very little was to be got in 
this county, where pigs have been for some years unsaleable. 

During the winter, the wind blew incessant high gales from the 
west: For about six weeks it has blown mostly from the east, and 
less violently. On the 4th of March the barometer fell to 27.74, 
the lowest we have ever remarked it at. There blew, at the mo- 
Inent, a violent hurricane from about south-west; and we hada slight 
fall of snow soon after. In the upper part of the county the fall of 
suow was greater than had been experienced for many years. 
25th April. 

Perthshire Quarterly Report. 

At the date of last Report, field work was not later than in or- 
dinary years; though the weather during the preceding quarter had 
been by no means favourable. With the month of February, a very 
intense frost set in, which continued till the 7th, and by which 
ploughing was completely suspended. About the 10th, however, it 
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was again resumed ; and, during the remainder of the month, was 
but occasionally interrupted by showers of rain and snow. 

The month of March began, and continued throughout, cold, stor. 
my, and exceedingly unfavourable for all agricultural operations, 
On the Ist it blew violently from the west, with heavy showers of 
snow. On the 4th there fell upwards of half an inch of snow, sleet 
and rain. From the 11th to the 22d, there were only two days with. 
out more or less rain or snow; and the 22d itself was one of the 
most boisterous days ever experienced at so late a period of the year, 
or indeed at any season. The wind blew strong from the west, 
with prodigiously heavy showers of snow at very short intervals, 
The conclusion of the month was more moderate; but the nights 
still continued cold and frosty. At this period, Peas and Beans 
sowing had but just commenced, and that in very unfavourable cir. 
cumstances. 

The commencement of April was very favourable both for con. 
cluding Peas sowing, and beginning the Oat seed. A dry wind from 
the east and north-east soon brought the land into good condition, 
and promised to retrieve all the disasters of the preceding month, 
This prospect, indeed, was interrupted by a heavy fall of sleet and 
rain on the 8th, amounting to more than three quarters of an inch; 
but the dry weather which succeeded, and which continued with lit- 
tle or no interruptions till the 26th, enabled the farmer to complete 
his Oat seed in excellent condition. On the night of the 26th, and 
during the whole of the 27th, it rained very hard, (the quantity ex- 
ceeding an inch) ; but the weather has since cleared up, and a good 
deal of Potatoes have been planted. Barley seed has also com. 
menced. So far the Report for the month is favourable; but, ‘a 
other respects, it has been very much the reverse. The weather, as 
will be seen from the subjoined abstract, was very cold, with dry 
winds from the east. The consequence is, that vegetation has hither- 
to made little progress ; and where the young Wheat and Grass have 
been thrown out by the sudden changes from frost to thaw during the 
winter months, which is found to be the case in many instances, 
they have not stocked off as they would have done had the weather 
been milder. Both these crops, therefore, are likely to be deficient. 
After the rain on the 27th, the wind shifted to the south-west, and 
the weather, for two days, has been mild and fine. The wind, how- 
‘ever, has again got round to the east, and a considerable depression 
of temperature has taken place. 

Abstract for the Quarter. 


Number of Number of Quantity of Mean Tempera 
Fair Days. Rainy Days, Rain. . 


ture. . 
February 16 12 1.219 35.2 
March . 13 18 2.199 37.3 
April . 21 9 2.462 40.3 


oe ee ee 


5.880 57.6 
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By comparing the above abstract with that of the corresponding 
quarter of last year, it will be found, that the quantity of rain is up- 
wards of 24 inches greater, while the mean temperature is 4 degrees 
lower. Indeed, the mean of February last year is a fraction of a de- 
gree higher than the mean of April this year. The season, as far as 
it has gone, bears a striking resemblance to 1816; and the situation 
of the country is in some respects similar. Plenty of Fodder, and a 
good supply of Turnip, have rendered live stock in the Low country 
independent of the late spring; but, in the Highland districts, im- 
mense losses have been sustained both in Sheep and Lambs, from 
great falls of snow and continued cold weather. In some of these 
districts, it will be difficult, if not impossible, to sow any Oats at all. 

The markets, since last Report, have been on the decline. Pre- 
sent prices for best samples—Wheat 40s.; Barley 32s.; Potato Oats 
90s.; Common ditto 25s.; Meal ls. 8d. per peck. Quartern Loaf, 
Wheaten, 1s.; Household 10d. Beef 7d.; Mutton 8d.; Veal 7d. 
per lib. Of late there has been a great scarcity of Mutton; and 
those who have Turnip Stock on hand, are anxious to hold on as 


long as possible, in expectation of a considerable rise in price. 
Ast May. 


Ross-shire Quarterly Report. 
Ir has pleased Providence again to visit us with a very late and 
ungenial season ; and, so far as we can judge at present, threatening 
areturn of the evils which happened to the two preceding crops, by 


the arrival of winter before the fruits of the earth had attained ma- 
turity. We had ten days of mild and dry weather after the 12th of 
February, when several fields were sown with Spring Wheat and 
Peas. Fortunately the farmers, profiting from dear-bought expe- 
rience, have been generally deterred this year from venturing to sow 
any Wheat in March; and this we have the more reason to be pleas- 
ed with, as the weather has been almost perpetually cold, frosty, and 
ungenial for the last two months, with frequent falls of snow and 
sleet. The Oat seed could not be commenced till the 26th of 
March, when we had again ten or twelve days of dry weather; and 
the greatest part of that Grain was then sown in the low districts in 
good order. A further interruption afterwards occurred by more 
winter weather; and it is only within the last eight days that the 
Oat seed has been mostly got over ; and even yet there is still a lit- 
tle of it to sow in the Low country, as well as in the Highlands, 
The sowing of Barley, and planting of Potatoes, have recently com- 
menced ; but will be stopt for some time, as wet weather has set in 
to-day from the east, which, it is hoped, will be the forerunner of a 
milder temperature. In general, the Wheat fields are well stock- 
ed with plants, but not further advanced in growth than at the be- 
ginning of March in ordinary good seasons. The first sown Oats are 
beginning to appear above ground ; fields for Hay brightening a lit- 
tle in their verdure ; but old Pastures exhibit no symptoms of spring. 

Winter keep has been abundant, particularly Turnips, which, in 
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many cases, have supported uncommonly heavy stocks; but it has 
been remarked, that Cattle in strawyards have not made so much 
improvement as usual in the spring months, which may be attri- 
buted to the greater prevalence cf cold. The situation of the High. 
lands is, however, immensely different; and the flocks, which have 
been greatly circumscribed in their range, from the highest moun- 
tains having been so long (and still are) loaded with snow, are in 
very low condition; and, of course, a poor account of the Lambing 
season may be expected. 

From the reduction in numbers of the Live Stock, by a succession 
of bad seasons, and the great drainage of Cattle for the South at the 
ciose of the last one, it is supposed that the Stock of the North of 
Scotland has not stood at a lower ebb in the memory of man. The 
buyers appear to be aware of that, as there has already been a great 
demand, and many purchases of Cattle made for driving South, at 
from 7s. to 8s. per Dutch stone sink, according to quality ; and it is 
reported, that handsome offers have been already received by Store. 
farmers for their Wedders for the ensuing autumn. 

As to Corn markets, we can only quote the prices for Wheat ob- 
tained at Leith by the farmers who consign it on their own account, 
viz. from 33s. to 40s. per boll. Barley was almost wholly sold the 
preceding quarter to the distillers. Oats are generally manufactured 
into Meal, which has sold at from $2s. to 36s. per 9 Dutch stones.— 
Qith April. 

P. S. At our frst roup of Grass Parks on the 24th current, they 
let 15 per cent. beyond the rent of last year, which may be 
ascribed to the improved value of Live Stock. 

Quarterly Report for Stirlingshire. 

Tue Spring quarter of 1818 has been very unfriendly to vegeta- 
tion. In the lower districts of this county, the lands were generally 
turned over in fair time, and Beans were sown in the last days of 
March, and first week of April, Oats following immediately after. 
Some few Beans were looking through the ground a week ago; but 
the winds, for a month past, having been, excepting during a few 
hours, continually from the east, and the weather, for these six last 
days, having been extremely severe, a strong gale of the keenest 
complexion, from the same quarter, cutting off every green thing, no 
further progress has, of course, been made. 

* Notwithstanding much frost, and sudden thaws, which are sup- 
‘posed to be very trying for Young Wheats at all times, those on the 
strong lands of the Carse, although the plants have been checked 
in progress, do not seem to have suffered to a degree to thin them, 
or reduce their numbers. The fields of Wheat on strong soils are 
generally well, or, if a genial season should ensue, probably too 
thick planted. It requires a certain degree of cold to kill Wheat, 
which does not seem to have existed in the lower districts of this 
county last winter, or during the present spring. What may be ef- 
fected by a continuance of the present blasting gales, it is difficult 
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even to conjecture. Two different effects will probably be produced, 
viz. Ist, The growing plants of Wheat will be weakened; and, 2d, 
Their progress towards maturity retarded. Where Wheats are 
thin, the slug ate them off in autumn, which is the case in several 
instances. 

The Bean crop of 1817 has proved generally so much frosted in 
this county, that a great part of the seed for crop 1818 has been im- 
ported from other districts. 

The Oat sowing was interrupted by a heavy fall of rain and sleet 
about the 15th current, which chilled the soil, and checked the pro- 
gress of vegetation in general. 

Barley sowing has commenced. The present weather, though ex- 
cessively cold, yet, being dry, will enable those who are inclined to 
take advantage of it to accomplish their work in good time. 

The crop 1817 has turned out, under the circumstances of loss 
by frost, of both Beans and Oats, very unprofitable to the farmer. 
Not much of it now remains in his hands; and the present weather 
threatens another late and backward season. 

In the higher districts of the county, the snow has lain, and the 
frost continued to so late a period, that ploughing, and all other 
consequent operations, are very far behind; and unless a favourable 
change of weather, as to temperature, takes place immediately, live 
stock, both Cattle and Horses, as well as Sheep, must suffer for 
want of provender in these districts. Never was Sheep stock so de- 
pressed by privation as during last winter, The mountain herbage, 
even the hardy heath itself, in many instances, failed to furnish its 
usual supply of nourishment, as was experienced by the diseases and 
poverty arising from this circumstance among the moorfowl during 
Jast autumn. Many sheep in the high districts have also perished 
under the snows over all the western and interior Highlands, which 
have lain, and still continue to lie, very deep over all these moun- 
tainous regions. The rot has this season deeply affected stocks of 
Sheep that never were known to have been touched before ; and, in 
several instances, whole flocks are exterminated; yet the price at 
markets has not been high. This may arise, partly from the diffi- 
culty of finding food for the stock in such a season as this, partly 
from want of competition, and partly from the risk of purchasing a 
diseased stock of Sheep. ‘ 

The Potato crop has proved a plentiful one, though the quality is 
but moderate. Much of this crop is annualiy lost, or partially 
spoiled, from being imperfectly preserved. If the air be not com- 
pletely excluded, the root contracts a sweetness, which arises from 
the sprouting or springing. Exclude the air, and no sprouting or 
springing will appear at May-day. This operation, however, takes 
more pains than most people are inclined to bestow on the crop. 

The cultivated herbage crops, which, in this county, as over Scot- 
land in general, consist of Ray Grass and Clovers, never were more 
backward, or had a more stunted appearance so late in the season. 
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Prices of Grain rather looking down, from the great expected im. 
portation. Good Beef, 64d. per lib. of 16 0zs—26th April. 

P. 8.—2th April. This has proved a day of heavy rain, accom. 
panied with a strong gale from the east. 

In conversation with an intelligent respectable farmer, a few days 
ago, the Reporter was given to understand, that the ravages of the 
gtub may be again dreaded, no fewer than six of them having been 
picked out by him from a single two-year’s old lay turf. 

Quarterly Report for Tweeddale. 

Tue weather, for the last three months, has been very unfavour- 
able. We had about ten days of mild weather after the 7th of Feb. 
ruary ; about seven or eight days more after the 29th of March; 
and eight days dry after the 14th of this month ; but, with these ex- 
ceptions, the weather has been very severe. The prevailing winds 
have been from the west and north-west, till very lately, when they 
shifted to the east and south-east. Our mountains have been cover- 
ed with snow ; and, in some instances, completely plated over since 
the 1st of December last. 

Stock has suffered severely, not so much from the quantity of 
snow that has fallen at any one time, as from the continuance of 
blasty barren weather, which has not in the least abated to this day; 
and now that the Lambing time is set in, the loss of Lambs must be 
very great ; as there is, as yet, no vegetation, the Ewes, in their ree 
duced state, can have no milk. _ It may be said, that, in such cases, 
Hay or Turnip should be provided, to prevent distress and loss of 
stock, This may sound very well in theory ; but, in practice, it will 
be found difficult. In barren springs, during the months of March 
and April, feeding Mountain Sheep by the hand is practised with 
great advantage in some situations ; and it ought never to be omit- 
ted, when necessary, by those who have it in their power. But 
these, comparatively speaking, are but few. On many farms there 
are scarcely ten acres of arable for one thousand acres of pasture; 
and, on some farms of this description, not one acre of meadow or 
bog-hay. In these situations, feeding by the hand, for any length 
of time, is out of the question. Viewing the feeding of Mountain 
Sheep by the hand, late in March or April, in the most favourable 
light, it may be called the Jast shift. To collect a flock, say of 
thirty score of Ewes, heavy with Lamb, or. dropping their Lambs, 
into one place, (and they will collect, of their own accord, if fed 
by the hand), is a measure that I believe every practical storemas 
ter will avoid, unless compelled by necessity. 

Notwithstanding the very rigorous season, the Oat seed has been 
got into a dry bed, and the land has harrowed freely. The early 
kinds have very generally been sown; of course, should the scasou 
throughout (or the month of July) turn out to be dry, on thin eariy 
soils the crop will be a light one. So far as I can learn, great care 
has been taken in selecting good seed. Some progress has also been 
made in sowing Barley. 
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The Wheat and Clover, in damp soils, have been thrown out, and 
appear thin. It is not, however, the earliest springs that produce 
the earliest crops. Should the month of May set in mild, the barren 
spring, so far as it affects the crop of Grain, may be forgotten; but 
the injury done to the Stock is now irretrievable. 

Lean Stock having been bought in at moderate prices in autumn, 
the feeder has been well paid ; the prices of Fat Stock having been 
better this season than in the two last, though much inferior to what 
they were prior to 1816. Farm Servants were in plenty at all our 
hiring markets, and wages very moderate ——28th April. 





oe 
ENGLAND. 
Letter from Cumberland, 30th April. 

Since last Report, the weather has been very unfavourable ; and 
there has only a small proportion of spring Grain been sown. In 
some instances, Wheat has an unfavourable appearance ; but, in ge- 
neral, it promises well. Our President’s trials with salt answer a 
very good purpose ; and we have great cause to wish the Salt-Duties 
may be altogether abolished, that the more general adoption of the 
use of salt may take place amongst farmers. Mr Curwen’s stock 
has suffered very little from disease since the system was adopted ; 
and they have consumed straw with more avidity than on any former 
occasion. His Cattle look remarkably vell; and his system of ma- 
naging them deserves the highest praise. He has carried the plan 
of burning clay to a great extent; and we have cause to expect a 
more general adoption of this practice. Many have had a severe 
loss in Sheep, but not to the extent stated in the southern cuunties. 

Letter from the Neighbourhood of Lancaster, April 24th. 

From the date of my left till about the 24th February, we had al- 
ternate froft, fnow and hail, with a fine day or two. On the night of 
the 2d, the fnow covered the ground regularly to the depth of fix inch- 
¢es—an unufual occurrence in this part of the county. About the 24th 
began the mott fettled ftormy wet weather we ever remember at that 
feafon of the year. We had a fucceflion of heavy rain, fnow, and high 
winds, principally from the north: and north-eaft, till the 14th April. 
On the night of the roth, ice was frozen half an inch thick. We e- 
icaped the damage fo feverely felt in the South by the high wind on the 
ath March, which, though very flrong here, muft have been moderate 
comparatively. About the 14th, the land became dry enough to plough 
and fow, and has continued dry fince, but extremely cold, the wind 
north-eaft and eaft. On the whole, it has been a very uafavourable 
feafon for getting in the feed; and a great deal has, of neceflity, been 
delayed much after the ufual time. Beans were not generally fown till 
the beginning of April, and fome not till the middle of the month ; and 
many Oats will be to fow after the month expires. There is.a great 
diverfity in the appearance of tlie growing wheat. Some fields look 
uncommonly well on found dry land: on wet weak land, it is very bad 
in general, being thin of plants, and thofe weak. While 1 am writing, 
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the wind blows ftrong from'the north-eaft, attended with fnow. The 
Paltures have acquired a little verdure ; but are barer than they were at 
Chriftmas, which caufes the fheep to be pinched for grafs—a_privation 
they can ill bear, as they are much reduced by the extreme wet wea. 
ther. A large proportion of the Ewes are rotten; many have died; 
and the breeders are afraid of keeping thofe which have efcaped. Great 
loffes have occurred in lambing, from the feverity of the weather. Thefe 
caufes, it is fuppofed, will operate to make good Sheep and Wool dear. 
If this cold ungenial weather continue much longer, great difficulty 
will be found in fupplying cattle with food till they can get grafs, as 
fodder of all kinds is becoming fcarce. Markets have gradually advan. 
ced during the quarter ; but we are beginning to fear a reverfe, from 
the large importations. Farmers cannot afford the f{canty crop of laf 
year at a lower price than it now brings. Wheat is worth from 12s. to 
138.; Beans 8s. to gs.; Oats (Potato, weighing 41 lib.), 5s. 4d. to 
5s. 6d.; Potatoes 1s. 8d.; Spring Tares 20s. to 238. per Winchelter 
bufhel ; Oatmeal 53s. p. 240 lib. ; Beef 6d. to 74d.; Mutton 8d. to 
od. ; Veal 64d. to 74d. per lib. finking offal. Lean Cattle are not in. 
quired after with the fame eagernefs they were a few weeks ago; and, 
if we have not warmer weather foon, there will be more fellers than 
buyers. Good Horfes of all descriptions fell well: inferior ones it is 
next to impoffible to difpofe of on any terms. From the above ftate. 
ment, it may appear, to a fuperficial obferver, that the farmer is now 
in a flourifhing condition ; but this is not the cafe in this weftern and wet 
climate. Although the prices are good with a good produce, yet he is 
fo borne down by poor-rates, taxes, rent, &c. that it would be impoffible 
for him to make any profit. Laft crop was not an average. He had 
been alfo compelled to part with his cattle for want of meat, or for wav. 
of money, before the prices advanced. The two laft fummers were fo 
wet and cold, that the produce of his meadows, turnips, ftraw, &c. was 
deficient ; consequently he could only keep few cattle, and thofe in 
worfe condition than formerly. Let us hope that the coming fummer 
may produce him a bountiful harveft! Then, if he get a fair price, he 
will no longer be diffatisfied, but rejoice with his neighbours in the im- 
provement of the times. 
Letter from Liverpool, 27th April. 

Since we last addressed you, our supplies of Corn, &c. have not 
been very great, but quite sufficient for our demand ; all the mar- 
kets in this neighbourhood having been well supplied from the inte- 
rior, and from a considerable distance, by the easy conveyance of 
our inland navigations. These supplies have, however, much fallen 
off during the last six weeks; and we have had a very fair trade, 
until of late the foreign importations into London and other eastern 
ports of the kingdom, have produced a great change ; and now our 
market is become extremely dull and lower, and likely to be still 
more so, as very large supplies are expected here, both from the 
Continents of Europe and America. We reckon Wheats Is. to ls, 
Gd.; Barley 6d. to 9d.; Peas 4s. to 5s.; Oats 3d. to 6d. ; Oatmeal 
4s. to 5s.; and American Flour 6s- to 8s., all lower, , 
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The spring hitherto has been very backward, and the weather very 
unpromising ; and it is to be feared we may have another late har- 
vest. Should this unfortunately be the case, we may have occasion 
for all the foreign supplies ; and therefore, it is not improbable but 
that we may have many fluctuations before harvest; but certainly 
much will depend on the weather, and on those supplies, as it is im- 

ssible to form an idea of their extent. 

Our Stocks at present are by no means great, and the effects al- 
ready produced are in anticipation of their being soon much great- 
er; therefore, we are completely in the dark at the present moment, 
and can form no opinion of probable consequences. As far as we 
are able to judge from present appearances, we think Oats are likely 
to maintain their prices better than most other articles, particularly 
should the present very wet weather continue. 


Current Prices, Saturday, 25th April. 
Wheat, English, - 13s, Od. - 15s. 6d. Fine, 14s. Od. - 14s. Gd. 
“Foreign, + 11s, Od. - 12s. Od, 13s. 6d. - 14s. Od. 
« Trish, - 10s, 0d. - 11s. Od. 12s. Od. = 12s. Sd. 
“ Scotch, - 12s. Gd. - 13s, Od. 13s. Sd. - 15s. 6d. 
Barley, English, - 98s. Od, + 8s. 6d. 8s. 9d. - 9s. Od. 
“ Scotch - 7s. 9d. - &s. Od. 8s. Sd. - 8s. Gd. 
Beans, English, - 58s. - 60s. 62s, - 64s. 
“ ~~ Scotch, - 50s. = 52s, 5As. 56s. {oe Quarter, 
“« Trish, - 46s. - 48s. 50s. 52s. 
Malt, English, - 11s. Od. - 11s. 6d. 12s. 6d. - 13s. Od. | per56quarts 


per 70 lib. 


t per 60 lib, 


Oats, English, - 4s. 10d.- 5s. Od. 5s. 2d. - 5s. 4d. 
© ith, « 4s. 2d.- 4s. 6d. 4s, 8d. - 5s. Od. $ per 45 lib. 
“ — Scotch, - 4s. 8d. - 4s, 10d. 5s. Od. - 5s. 2d. 


45s. - 46s. 


Qatmeal, English, - 42s. 44s. 
41s. - 42s, {oe 240 lik. 


. Scotch, - Ses, “40s. 
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” Irish, - 34s. 35s. 36s. - 38s, 

Peas, white boiling, _ 70s. 76s. - 80s. 
“grey hogs, - 52s. 54s, - 56s, § PO Quarter. 
American Flour, - 508. - 52s. 54s. - 56s. per barrel 
“ sour, 40s. - 42s, 45s. - 46s. § of 196lib. 


Importations of Gratin, &c. into the Port or Livervoor, from the 24ih 
of January 1818, until the 25th of April 1818, inclusive. 
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Norfolk Quarterly Report. 

Tue weather, during the first week or ten days of February, was 
very severe. The thermometer, on one of these days (the 4th), 
sinking to 14°, some apprehensions began to be entertained for the 
safety of the Turnip crop. However, the frost soon disappeared, 
and was succeeded by mild weather, the temperature being, on the 
17th, as high as 51°. After this, cold rains, frequently attended 
with storms of wind, occurred till the end of the month; but no 
frost. 

March set in with rough, windy weather. The storm of Wednes. 
day night (the 4th) will long be remembered, on account of the 
excessive damage done both by sea and land; also from the 22d to 
the 28th we had continued wind, rain, and snow. The lands, dur. 
ing this interval, were remarkably cold and wet, and exhibited the 
face of December rather than the beginning of Spring. Cold dry 
winds prevailed to the end of this month, and the first week in 
April. On the 7th and 8th there was a remarkable change in the 
temperature. On the first of these days we had a completely snowy 
afternoon. In the evening, the thermometer stood at 32°; the next 
morning it rose to 55°; and, by one o’clock P. M., had reached 
65°! This extraordinary mildness soon gave way to storms of rain 
and hail ; and, on the afternoon of Saturday the 11th, the quantity 
that fell was prodigious, insomuch, that it was observed by many 
they had never seen the water run from the lands in such torrents 
before. Every brook and rivulet was swelled ; and the rivers over- 
flowed their banks, rendering the marshes and low grounds adjoin- 
ing them a perfect sea. From this time to the 2lst, it continued 
dry and cold; and a considerable quantity of corn was sown, though 
in very indifferent order. On the 2lst, the thermometer stood at 
29° at six in the morning ; and, by noon (such are the vicissitudes 
in this climate of ours), it had advanced to 52°! From this period 
till the end of the month, nothing has been done in Barley sowing, 
owing to frequent heavy rains; and, late as the season is, a great 
many farmers have scarcely made a beginning with this work. The 
fact is, those who had ploughed their lands, and got them ready for 
sowing, previous to the late rains, have been obliged to plough them 
again, in consequence of their binding from the wet; and this still 
continuing, they are prevented from getting on even with ploughing. 
Never were they known to work worse. The Wheats have changed 
colour of late, and are looking d/ue and cold, particularly on wet 
soils) There have been very heavy losses among the Flocks this 
spring, Ewes as well as Lambs, owing to the Rot, which has made 
terrible havoc in some districts. It is attributed to the cold wet 
weather, and not to poverty; for the Turnips have been, and still 
are, as abundant as ever was remembered. The price of all kinds 
of Lean Stock has been very high. Our markets have been well 
supplied with Lean Cattle from the North, and we trust that your 
countrymen have no reascn to complain of their customers this seq- 
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son. They have made their market, and a very good one too it has 
been. Ours is yet to come, and it remains to be proved how far 
we are justified in giving the prices we have, for nothing but bare 
bones. The Corn markets have been very steady. Of late, indeed, 
they have manifested a disposition to go downwards, in consequence 
of the heavy arrivals of Wheat in Mark-Lane ; but we are not ap- 
prehensive of any material depression, at least but a temporary one. 
Barley is still high. Wools, particularly long fleeces, are likely ta 
be dear, and are much in demand, at 50s. per tod of 28. lib—— 


27th April. 
Northumberland Quarterly Report. 

Tue weather, during nearly the whole of the last quarter, has 
been frosty. The only fresh days were the 17th, 18th, and !9th of 
February ; the 18th, 19th, 20th, 30th, and 31st of March; and the 
27th of April; the last with much rain, which caused a great flood, and 
has rendered the moist soils unfit for ploughing or sowing for some 
days to come. Such a long continuance of frost has checked vege- 
tation so much, that both Clovers and old Grasses were probably 
never known in a more backward state at this season; and, from the 
same cause, the Wheats sown late in autumn are looking very 
weak, though they do not appear to have been much drawn by the 
frosty nights and sunny days which so frequently injure them. 
Those sown early in autumn and in February, have a very promis- 
ing appearance. 

Though the weather has been so very frosty, there has been a very 
favourable seedtime, both for Wheat in February, on lands cleared 
of Turnips, as well as for Oats and Barley, which are nearly all 
sown, except upon lands on which Turnips are yet growing.—Tur- 
nips having suffered little from frost, have been very plentiful, and 
let at low prices ; which is a fortunate circumstance in so very late a 
spring. The prices for fat Stock have lately advanced, the pre- 
sent prices of Beef being from 6s. to 7s. per stone of 14 lib. sinking 
offals, and Mutton from 7d. to 84d. per lib. sink.—For some weeks 
past, the Corn Markets have been lowering, owing to the expecta- 
tion of the great quantities to be imported. The present prices are— 
for Wheat, from 7s.6d. to 8s, 6d. per bushel Winchester ; Barley, 
for Seed, 5s. 6d. to Gs. ; Oats, 3s. 6d. to 4s. 4d.; Peas, 7s. to 8s. 
mostly imported, as well as Beans and Barley for Seed.—28¢h April. 

Nottinghamshire Quarterly Report. 

Tne weather has been exceedingly wet at intervals a long time, 
causing great floods, particularly two in the present month, which 
isan uncommon occurrence. Spring work is unusually backward ; 
and there is yet a very considerable quantity of land unsown in this 
county, and still more in Lincolnshire and Derbyshire. Fallows for 
Turnips are also in a backward state; and some time must elapse 
before they can be worked, or the spring sowing finished, as it siill 
rains, and the barometer has begun to lower again. 

Wheat, upon well cultivated dry lands, is very promising ; but 
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much sown upon wet land, and that in bad condition, or where suf. 
ficient labour was not given at the time of sowing, is thin planted, 
full of weeds, and has an indifferent appearance. There is no good 
prospect at the present for great crops of Spring Grain. 

The quantity of Grain in the growers’ hands is much under an 
average, although the prices have lately declined, which may be in 
consequence of large importations of Foreign Grain. 

Saddle Horses, of good figure and action, are still sold at higher 
prices; but the demand for Draught Horses has decreased. Fat 
Beasts are worth from 8s. to 9s. per stone, and are plentiful. There 
is no scarcity at present of fat Sheep, which are worth about 8}d. 
per lib. shorn. It is apprehended that Sheep will be found scarce at 
Michaelmas ; and it is probable Wool will be sold at its present high 
price, which is about 2s. per lib. for prime long fleeces. The pre 
sent is a trying season for Lean Stock upon cold soils, where many 
Sheep and Lambs have died. There are a great number of Lambs 
upon dry farms, whieh will assist in making up the deficiency occa- 
sioned by the rot. Clay roads were never in a worse state at this 
time of the year. 

Wheat has been sold at 105s, but now worth 95s., and inferior 
from 70s. to 84s. Barley is nearly all sold, and lately at higher 
prices; the present value is from 48s, to 54s. for malting ~—_ 
Oats are more plentiful than any other Grain, and are worth from 
28s. to 40s., and Beans from 50s. to 68s. per quarter —27th April, 


No. LXXV, will be published on the first Monday of August. 


B. Willison, printer, Edinburgh, 





